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T[iE little volume is full of excellent suggestions for 
general guidance, and these suggestions may be applied 
almost as well to work in oue style as to work in another. 
There i^ much, that is, which the possessor of a Gothic 
villa may turn to account; there is much that will be 
useful to the dweller in a house of the new Queen Anne 
style, and still more which will be of service to those 
who, living in the common terraces of our suburbs, 
desire to make their " interiors" as comely as they may 
be made without special adherence to a particular style, 
which circumstances make impossible, but with a general 
regard to good taste. The writer of this book seems 
very much impressed with the fact that in the making of 
our furniture right principles of construction will keep a 
thing valuable and pleasant, so that we may stick to it 
all our lives without fear of the caprice of fashion; and 
it is one of the merits of his book that, while very fully ■ 
appreciating the great strides that have been made in the 
art of furniture and decoration during the last half-dozen 
years, he does not seek to impose on us the adoption of 
the style that at the moment of writing may chance to be 
the most fashionable. The writer is a man of practical 
experience and artistic feeling. He treats first of such 
matters as painting and papering— the preparation, that 
is, of the background against which every figure and 
every object in the rooms «i!l have to be seen ; and then 
he takes us to the furniture itself, suggesting of course, 
not each particular piece, but a scheme of general 
arrangement. We would rather take the opportunity for 
putting even more strongly than he has himself put it the 
absolute necessity in furnishing a room of first attending 
to the paint and paper — bringing these thin^ \q -^tjCT. 



liking, because ihey must be your habitual background. 
Half measures in art-furnishing, or in tasteful furnishing, 
as we should prefer to say, are always useless ; but never 
so useless as when they take the form of accumulating 
beautiful objects and harmonious hangings in a room of 
which you leave the paper and paint just as you found it, 
because these .ire passable, or because they are the 
landlord's business and not yours. It is really very much 
your business, and very little the landlord's, to see that 
the general effect of your interior shall be enlivening or 
soothing, not depressing or irritating ; and it is impossible 
to get a good general effect if you are content to let your 
landlord's choice of paper and paint be permanent. One 
mistake, we know, is almost as great as this one, and it 
is made, not by those who are furnishing, but by those 
who have furnished. The time comes for renewing paint 
and paper. Perhaps the landlord pays for it. At all 
events j ou have your choice about it. You choose, at 
the right place^ the "green diaper" or the "dark pome- 
granate:" the paper-hanger hangs them, and you keep 
the furniture which you bought ten years since of a West 
End upholsterer, when grandeur was aimed at and sham 
grandeur was attained^ and nobody thought of that cosy 
eimplicity which is now the ideal Your rooms will never 
look endurable ; there are many things in life you can 
man^'^e to do by halves, but furnishing is not one of 
them. Let no foreign element, we should say, intrude 
upon your old surroundings. Do one thing or the other. 
Either sell what you have for what it will fetch, and re- 
place it with things that together will perfectly harmonise, 
or else, as you value your happiness, let it all alone. But 
the mania for decoration being upon you, you will not 
let it alone. The best thing, then, is to buy this little 
book, which will be your guide through a difficulty.—. 
From an Article by FREDERICK Wedmore. 
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Since the first edition of these hints on Furnishing was 
published, the subject has received much literary help at 
the hands of both professionals and amateurs ; until, it is 
to be feared, the intending householder is in danger of 
losing his or her head amidst the whirlpool of conflicting 
** suggestions" so lavishly strewed along the pathway to 
domestic felicity. 

It is not claimed for the following notes, made in the 
course of busy practice, that they are in any sease ex- 
haustive or complete, but simply that they are a frame- 
work or skeleton on which to construct a scheme of 
decoration and furnishing — a fairly reliable thread on 
which to string the pearls of individual taste and thought 
and culture in the arrangement and beautifying of our 
homes. 

Without some basis of procedure, showing ^. " ^V^''^ 
and a "wherefore" for every Iml \a\^ >\\^Ti ^ ^^> ^'^ 
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fabric used, or " moveable " placed in or about a house, 
we are at the mercy of the first shallow recommendation 
to follow this or that fashion. 

Already the " New School " in matters of decorative 
art is becoming the fashion, and it is dispiriting to note 
the decadence of all vital freshness and vigour that inevi- 
tably sets in whenever this is the case. 

It is for this reason we have avoided any strong 
advocacy of a particular style or epoch, preferring to take 
our stand upon the reasonable necessities of house- 
furnishing, at the same time insisting on the fact that 
everything may be beautiful or the reverse, according as 
it is wisely or unwisely thought out, rightly or wrongly 
applied. 

After all, we must not blame the artistic growth of a 
nation for the errors and exaggerations which, so far as 
we are able to observe, accompany any and every 
revolution of thought and feeling. These are signs of 
activity, but they are the mere bubbles on the surface; 
there is a real and solid work going on beneath if we 
will only give it time to settle. 

Meanwhile the subject of furnishing will always demand 
and deserve some measure of consideration, until the 
time has arrived when, by a gradual upward process, 
our countrymen and countrywomen shall have become 
imbued with a native spirit of art, leading them in- 
voluntarily to the perception and choice of sound form 
and colour, and a right adaptation of both. 

South Hampstead, 

Atf^t/slf 1879. 
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PART I. 
OF THE DECORATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Having chosen your house, make a note of its 
general plan, and mark the aspect of the various 
rooms. 

Without a fair idea of the size and form of 
your rooms it will be impossible to set to work, 
even in imagination, to furnish them ; while " as- 
pect " is an all-important consideration, otherwise 
you may run into the error of giving the north 
side of the house a colder look, and making your 
south rooms uncomfortably hot. 

2 
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A little care, however, will enable us to modify 
existing conditions where unfavourable, or to 
intensify them where desirable. And first, in a 
scheme of furnishing, we would consider 

THE WALLS. 

Your house may have been inhabited before, or 
perhaps it is newly built. In either case the 
probability is that the walls are already papered 
or painted, and with equal probability the paper- 
hangings are unsuitable, or at best only passable. 
It is a singular thing that the builder should 
be allowed to take the initiative in decorating 
a house, without the slightest reference to the 
>^shes of those who may occupy and furnish it. 
It might be better if he would content himself 
with putting on a first coat of paint only. 

Now, as the walls constitute a background— an 
atmosphere, so to speak, of tone or colour, from 
which the occupants are never free, and which 
must exercise, not a mere sentimental, but a 
positive influence upon their nervous organism, 
we would say : By all means have your normal 
surroundings as much as possible in harmony 
with your individual taste, and with the special 
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requirements of the several apartments.' We 
insist upon this being the key-note of the whole, 
from which all other details of the room must ' 
spring harmoniously. Let us begin, as we enter, 
with the Hall and Staircase. 

' For there is such a thing as individual taste and pre- 
ference, the immediate result of constitution and a variety of 
causes, and it is well that this should be acknowledged and 
allowed free play — always, however, within the limits of 
sound principles in art. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE HALrL AND STAIRCASE. 

The invariable "Sienna marble" paper has its 
merits, presenting a mellow tone, neither too 
dark nor too hot — qualities, however, which may 
be obtained in greater variety without the mean- 
ingless representation of marble halls and stair- 
cases in houses otherwise built of brick and 
stucco. 

Paint is perhaps the best for a staircase; or 
the lower wall may be painted to a height vary- 
ing from three to five feet, and the upper part 
coloured, in distemper, a lighter tint than the 
lower part (or dado). A dividing line, darker 
still, should be struck between the two portions, 
and the woodwork (doors, skirtings, &c.) should 
be painted in dark corresponding tones. 

But if it is desired to paper the Hall and Stair- 
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case, there are now papers to be had of special 
design for the purpose, which may be either var- 
nished or not, or the lower part only varnished. 

As to the colours most suitable, that will depend 
in a measure on the amount of light obtainable. 
The Staircase is a passage, not a dwelling-room, 
and admits of lighter treatment, inasmuch as we 
have not to consider the effect of the walls as a 
background to persons or things. We incline to 
an effect of coolness and airiness, combined with 
a pleasant softness of tone. If patterned, the 
pattern should have a softly- stencilled effect, and 
not be obtrusive. 

On the other hand, since the Staircase is not 
subject to the restraints imposed upon the other 
apartments, a bolder and more vigorous treat- 
ment may be adopted. The architectural features, 
for instance, may offer facilities for effective 
decoration, and your Hail and Staircase may 
present charming glimpses of classic or medieval 
periods; or we may find ourselves surrounded 
with imagery of tropical luxuriance, while the 
forms and fragrance of real plants will complete 
the delusion. Only, the apartments must be 
sumptuous in proportion, oi omi cx.-^^.'AaSvaoaJ 
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win be rzisei. tr be fisirprnnsi fzTLbsr ca. 
In a gcsxial wsr, brwsTsr, lie ScurzESC vill 
r^q^Tii ocly z iDDCsxtc shirs cc xnsriSrsz. 

Creamv vcZctt or bzE. pijc fimri. paie sal- 
mon, or ligbt ttoes cf TT>r^c^ r^£, pile si^e- 
greens, turqcoise bliie, axe arrkccg tbe lirts to 
be reconunended. 

Greys are apt to bare a g]or-r::v cfect, unless 
reliered by pictures or piints. 

For yellow or buff walls, the dado and wood- 
work may be cbocolate or olive brown, or a dark 
blue toned down with black. For pale salmon, 
dark bronze-green. For pale sage-green, either 
darker tints of the same, or dull green -blue, 
olive-browns, or Indian red. With turquoise- 
blue, chocolate will contrast best, or maroon. 

Take care not to let your entrance (or Hall) 
overpower the rooms which are entered from it, 
but let it be subordinate, and leading up to the 
colours of the reception rooms. 

From the Hall we pass to the Dining-room. 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 

Here, one or two considerations meet us. Is 
the room intended to be used solely, or chiefly, 
for the purpose of dining? or is it to constitute 
dining-room, morning-room, breakfast-room, and 
library in one ? In fact, is the greater portion of 
the day to be spent in this room ? If so, let us 
treat it accordingly, and not hamper ourselves 
with restrictions as to what is the proper and 
usual mode to observe in the treatment of a 
Dining-room. 

For a Dining-room, as such, a certain richness 
and heaviness of decoration is not unbecoming. 
Where oil paintings are hung, plain sage or olive 

green, or dull red walls make a good background: 
these may be painted, or suitable papers are to be 
found. 
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Pompeian red has been considerably used, and 
is very effective with black woodwork. There are 
likewise the French leather papers, Japanese and 
real leathers, painted canvas, or even some of the 
printed cretonnes, and a variety of means open to 
those who can afford them of covering the walls, 
all of which however demand, for their rightful 
carrying out, a panelled dado, painted, or left in 
the natural wood. 

If, however, the room is to be both Dining-room 
and sitting-room, we would have a less conven- 
tional treatment. There should be a warmth 
and quiet cheerfulness, an air of sprightliness 
and yet repose, and, above all, an absence of 
monotony. And here we do not think the end 
can be better answered than by the judicious 
employment of some of the really decorative 
papers that are being produced just now under 
the influence of a few leading minds. In some 
of these there is a variety of outline and a blend- 
ing of subtle tints, which, while forming a com- 
parative monotone against which pictures and 
objects may stand out, afford, in their absence, 
a singularly fascinating study for the eye, with- 
out being wearisome or over-engrossing. Har- 
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monising or contrasting dados are usually made 
for these papers, which heighten their effect, and, 
at the same time, help to break the line of the 
wall against which the furniture stands. A dado 
should be higher or lower than the middle of 
the wall (usually lower), but must never cut the 
space into two equal parts. The dado and skirt- 
ing should not be less than three feet six inches 
high. No rules can be laid down for the colours 
to be employed here. If the conditions before 
mentioned are borne in mind, we do not know 
that we need limit the use of any subdued tints 
or well-balanced combinations. The position cf 
the room will again govern the warmth or cool- 
ness of the colours. If the ceiling is not 
decorated, at least there is no reason why the 
dead chaikiness of the whitewash should not be 
relieved by the admixture of a little ochre or 
lake, or other colour harmonising or contrasting 
with the walls. Excepting with very light walls, 
a toned ceiling is much more agreeable than 
pure white, and costs no more. The tinting of 
a cornice, or ornamenting a ceiling with bands 
and lines of colour, requires care and some little 
skill. 
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As regards the woodwork, the time-honoured 
fashion of graining in imitation of natural woods 
can only be defended on the score of durability, 
and the facility with which it can be patched 
and touched up. Plain colours, harmonising 
with the wall colours, are preferable, or even a 
coating of varnish alone, where the joinery is 
fairly good. If paint, it can be varnished, which 
is most lasting, or finished with an " egg-shell 
gloss." 

In room decoration, and in a Dining-room 
especially, a broad massing of colours is far more 
efifective than too much fussy ** picking out" of 
mouldings, and elaboration of delicate lines and 
arabesque ornament, which, at a little distance, 
are, for all practical purposes, lost, or worse than 
thrown away. As for mouldings and projections, 
it is doubtful whether the labour expended in 
tinting these produces, in many cases, so good 
an effect as if they were left to the natural play 
of light and shade. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

This room claims special attention. Here 
" beauty, sweetness, and light " are to culmi- 
nate. The purpose of a Drawing-room is relaxa- 
tion and social enjoyment, hence all the powers 
of our art and mind may be lavished upon this 
room, which should be the embodiment of our 
finer nature, and often does most faithfully re- 
present us in our individual characteristics, our 
tastes, and capacities. 

Other rooms are, so to speak, work-rooms, and 
take their tone from the necessary pursuits to 
which they are more or less set apart; but in 
this room fancy reigns supreme, and our spirits 
find free scope, unfettered by the weightier cares 
of life. Whatever of poetry, of art, or of culture 
there is in us will manifest its^Vl m \X\fc ^vC\s\^^ 
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and accessories of the with-drawing room. But 
we concern ourselves at present only with the 
walls. 

We cannot say that we like a dark Drawing- 
room — of the two, we should prefer a white and 
gold room — but here, again, the apathetic indif- 
ference with which we have followed each other 
in the not very brilliant idea of white paint and 
gilding, is a sufficient reason for renouncing a 
style which has little claim to artistic merit, but 
which owes its success chiefly to its brilliancy 
and power of reflecting light. These two latter 
qualities, or, rather, this conjoint quality, is not 
to be lost sight of in a room in which a spirit 
of gaiety rather than of gloom is to prevail, but 
is quite compatible, nevertheless, with warmer 
hues than the colourless medium of white. 

Avoid a similarity between the Dining-room 
and Drawing-room. As the transition is usually 
from the one to the other, it is best to seek a 
pleasing contrast of colour. Grey, or white 
with grey or gold, is of course a safe medium, 
as it presents no difiiculties in the way of after 
furnishing; but, at best, it is tame. 

Let us assume the Dining-room to be red. 
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We would then have a cool green tone for the 
Drawing-room ; or, if the former is green — say, 
olive or sage — a pale salmon-pink hue would make 
a good contrast. Or something between harmony 
and contrast is obtained by opposing olive-green 
to a pale turquoise or Nile blue. 

We cannot too strongly advocate this employ- 
ment of varied effects of colour throughout a 
house, as we believe a vast amount of pleasure 
and satisfaction will thus be derived. 

Pale lemon-yellow is another tone that ought to 
be more frequently used for drawing-rooms. This, 
or a fuller apricot-yellow, is most effective with 
black woodwork, and nothing can light up better 
than the former. 

To briefly suggest a few of the colours that may 
be safely used for the Dining-room and Drawing- 
room, and the relation in which they best accord. 
we will give the following table : — 

DINING-ROOM. DRAWING-ROOM. 

DuU red I ^If/.^L'l^V'L*"'!""'*^ 

( Jrale sage-green. 

{ Salmon-pink. 

Dark olive or sage \ Pale apricot-yellow. 

\ Turquoise or Nile blue. 

DuU peacock-blue ... ... j ckrine^^"'"*' 

Chocolate or fine browns ... Pale blues. 
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These contrasts may also be used for the dado 
and upper wall of the same room. 

No tabulated list, however, will stand in place 
of personal thought, but if the few contrasts given 
are analysed, they will be found to conform to the 
principles of harmony ; and if the reader has neither 
the scientific knowledge nor natural faculty for 
discerning colour, we should only lead him astray 
by any lengthened list of secondary and tertiary 
combinations.* 

Science may do something, but the eye is the 
true standard by which colour must be judged. 

It should be borne in mind that in speaking of 
the colour of a room we do not necessarily mean 
that the walls are of one simple tint or wash of 
colour: the pattern and colouring may be complex, 
and yet there shall be one predominating hue which 
shall give the tone to the room. A well-mixed 
Indian or Persian carpet will contain an almost 
endless number of colours, and yet there is often 
one predominating tint or bloona — colour — and this 
effect may be obtained in wall paper, though the 
precise application may not be so desirable. 

• A useful "Manual of Colour" is that by R. Redgrave, 
Esq., R.A. Chapman and Hall. 
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It may be noticed that we have omitted from 
our list any mention of violet as a wall colour, and 
we cannot pass by the omission without a reason. 

Violet, it is well known, contrasts with pale 
greenish yellow, and might be used as a bordering 
or dado for cowslip-yellow ; and a somewhat dull 
(muddy) plum-violet will make a novel wall colour 
and a good background for pictures ; but we can- 
not recommend violet, as ordinarily understood. 
We doubt its lasting properties, and we prefer to 
restrict its use to the dresses of the occupants of a 
room rather than employ it as a ground colour, in 
which case it not unfrequently comes into serious 
collision with many a tasteful expression of femi- 
nine art, to the detriment of both walls and 
dresses. 

It does not become us, although we may have 
our predilections, to attempt in a popular treatise 
to force upon the conviction of our readers the 
superiority of one particular style or epoch. More- 
over we can, without hypocrisy, appreciate in- 
trinsic merit in almost every style of art when at 
its best. It is the period of decline that acts so 
banefuUy, when, through assiduous toil and patient 
care, the culminating point is reached and a. ^cVv!Ck<:i\ 
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is fbrined. Then step in ^shion and wealth and 
pride, and the artisan and the artist are surfeited 
with orders for the production of gie ater and 
greater magnificence. Price is of no miMnent, and 
that which befc^e was a labour of love, is hence- 
forth a scramble for wealth, and few iadeed are 
the heroes who refuse the dayirling bait. It is so 
largely to-day in the province of fine ait. Indus* 
trial art we are thankful to say has not yet reached 
the highest point in fortune's wheel. 

It is noticeable that the Drawing-ioom, how- 
ever other rooms may, firom circumstances of their 
own, have escaped, has mostly been the scape- 
goat upon which the sins of taste and fashion have 
been laid. As regards the Hall — ^there has been 
no need to alter the hard outlines of the accus- 
tomed furniture, neither visitors nor ourselves 
being wont to rest long here. The Dining-room 
has mainly been let alone, on the ground of long 
association and the somewhat unalterable nature 
of its requirements ; but the Drawing-room (from 
a perfectly allowable assumption that here taste 
may be permitted to express itself) is generally 
the room in which everything that is irrational 
and slavishly despicable is carefully crowded 
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together. If it is asked what it is we condemn, 
we say, distinctly, the unthinking use of large 
masses of gilding and glass and marhle; of patchy, 
realistic bunches of flowers on walls and carpets ; 
of light, flimsy, ill -constructed chairs and tables 
that will not fulfil their purpose; and of luxuri- 
ously debilitating puffy sofas and chairs which our 
ancestors would have scorned. We do not deny 
that at times a chair or sofa of this sort may be a 
boon, but for everj-day use and for long sitting in 
they are highly objectionable. 

As for gilding and plate glass, we believe the 
essential vulgarity of their immoderate use is 
fast being perceived. We could never under- 
stand the preference given to white marble in 
English dwellings. It is cold, and uncongenial 
to the eye and to the touch ; and for furniture, 
coloured marbles would harmonize better. 

As a matter of course, in the decoration of 
the house, the Drawing-room has frequently come 
off worst. The favourite wall paper lately has 
been a white or grey, plain or watered ground, 
with a stamped and gilded bunch of flowers, or 
a huge fleur-de-lis at regular intervals, the bunches 
of flowers presenting no better effect thaa ^i^*. 
3 
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have been got with a splash of liquid gold 
a brush, directed on the most rudimentary geO' 
metric plan. A picture hanging on such a wall 
generally cuts into three or four of the said gilded 
nosegays. Of course, with a smaller pattern 
studded more closely, the effect is not so bad. 
Another fashion is to divide the walls into panels, 
with a border, and a grey or other plain tinted 
margin. There is not much to be said against 
this plan, except that in rooms of moderate 
size it destroys the breadth and unity of the 
whole. It affords, however, the opportunity for 
a delicate filling or panel, and a border of either 
a geometric or a conventionally-flowered pattern 
of any variety of colouring. We own to a liking 
for the dado and upper paper, with or without 
a frieze above, as it gives the room a continuity 
which it lacks in the panelled method. 

In either case wall accommodation is providedr 
for pictures, though the unbroken length of wall 
must be acknowledged fittest where a numberj 
have to be hung, as it is extremely difficult 
arrange odd-sized pictures on walls already cut 
into square or oblong spaces. 

We have now in our mind a Drawing-room, 
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|.|he principal walls of which are covered with 
lake scenery, executed, apparently, in 
distemper colour on the walls, but, on a closer 
Inspection, it will be found to be the ordinary 
process of wall paper, only printed in wider 
widths, and the joins arrajiged horizontally in- 
stead of vertically. 

Imitation Corinthian columns, with arches of 
masonry springing from their capitals, are made 
io enclose each scene, forming a kind of pro- 
'scenium. 

The execution is spirited and effective, and we 
believe better than anything of the same kind 
to be got at the present time. These date 

irty or forty years back. 

At first sight, however, it is apparent that a 
'toom decorated in this way is totally unsuited 
Jo pictures; the various pieces of wall are, in 
fact, themselves so many pictures. There are, 
it is true, one or two small spaces filled in 

ith a plain grey panel and border, on which 

picture or two might be hung, but the effect, 

iside the larger distempered scenes, would be 
\ lost. 

The difficulty with a room of this sort is thai. J 
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the furniture necessarily comes into the scheme | 
of the decoration— taking the place of objects I 
in the for^round of a picture, and requires to 1 
be arranged with some reference to the laws of I 
perspective, particularly where a piece of fur- 
niture actually cuts into one of the scenes. 

There are other disadvantages, such as the \ 
confused background it presents, and the pos- 
sibility of the pictured landscape (unless really J 
a work of art) becoming wearisome and mo- 
notonous. 

We would rather, as a general principle, treat 

a wall as a wall, preserving its flatness (or 

vertical plane), at the same time endeavouring ■ 

to avoid monotony and crudeness, either of I 

design or colour. I 

This is the common -sense as well as thef 

artistic view of the interior decoration of or- 1 

' dinary dwelling-rooms. ■ 

I Once for all, neither in wall papers nor carpet3fl 

should the pattern be made to stand forward {iiiB 

prominent relief), as if it could be clutched bjrl 

the hand or caught in the foot. To a trained! 

mind and eye this always occasions a disagre«-9 

able sensation, and is, in truth, a want of fitnesafl 
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or propriety in design, the first principle of which 
is to remember the purpose and position of the 
thing designed for. 

Gold is of doubtful service in enhancing the 
effect of a paper, especially if the design be good. 
It is, moreover, expensive, and the Dutch metal 
commonly used in its place is apt to turn 
black. 

Detached patches of ornament in a paper are 
bad ; the design should be continuous, or " all 
over," as it is called ; and the colouring should 
be mainly in secondary or tertiary combinations, 
the primaries, red, blue, and yellow, being spar- 
ingly used in their positive state. 

We believe a modern authority in wall papers 
Starts on the hypothesis that everything in the 
decoration and furnishing of a room should be 
subordinated to the one chief object of interest 
and beauty, the human countenance. 

Certain it is that too brilliant a wall, or chair 
covering, is not best calculated to set off the faces 
and fashions of the occupants of a room. 

To sum up, we conclude a Drawing-room should i 
be of medium tint, not dark, and such as will \ 
light up well ; the walls adapted for prints a.n.<l J 
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water-colours rather than oil paintings ; the pre- 
vailing hae of the walls carefully chosen to suit, 
not only the blonde or brunette who may chance 
to be mistress of the house, but as much as pos- 
sible varied complexions; and, lastly, that the 
room should present a pleasant contrast to, and 
form an agreeable relief from, the Dining-room. 
If our fair reader will only set her wits to work 
to embody these suggestions, we prophesy a safe 
beginning for the after- work of furnishing. 

And now to the Bedrooms — for we think the 
Library or the Breakfast-room may be left to fall 
under some of the foregoing remarks — merely ob- 
serving that the' walls of a Library or Study 
should be marked by quiet and repose, without 
gloom, and should be such as will neither perplex 
the brain nor fatigue the vision. Soft, low-toned 
greens, fawn colour, soft browns, grey, blue, 
olive, or citrine may be used. 

For the display of old china it is sometimes 
useful to stop the wall paper a couple of feet or 
more short of the ceiling, and at this juncture 
to run a shallow moulded shelf round the room, 
with a groove in it for plates. The upper portion 
or background may then be a plain colour, suit- 
y the ^^ articles of vertu" to be dis^Va^^^* 
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^^^P paper patterns (ranging from a penny to three- i 
II pence per yard) through which we are invited to 1 

wade whenever we require to paper a Bedroom, it 
might be thought that here at least every variety 
of taste and condition must be met. 
^^^ But classify this astounding mass of inventive 
^^^K genius under two or three heads. Are not the | 
^^^P majority of the patterns rapidly divided into dia- 
I mond shapes with dots or sprigs in the centre ; 

perpendicular waved lines with the aforesaid sprigs 
or dots ; sprigs and dots without either diagonal ' 
I or wavy lines; or even dots alone. In fact, all 
I manner of meaningless and wearisome repetitio 
I iof lines and spots, which afford no other relaxation ] 
br the throbbing head or weaiy brain than that J 
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Aszbtl Lsblf'tirrs aris ccr a iU Luiie s, vith scarcdy 
ary fszttm^ or if azy, och- £untly described by 
a lighter or darker tocie of the grwand. There is a 
dtcepthrcness — a seeming transparencr in such a 
paper — similar to the atmospheric effects of sky 
and cloud, which intercept hut nevw seem 
abruptly to stop the vision. 

Papers of this description, with part dead or 
AtiM and part glazed (satin as it is termed), in 
pftlt ro%t, pale blue, pale green, or pale amber, 
*re %ure to make a good room, and will wear a 
iohfi itmn. 

hortlern at top and bottom may be used or not : 
KtrM cure In icquircd in selecting a bordering. 
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or it will do more harm than good. The colours 
may either harmonize or contrast, but should 
in no case be too strong. 

If the room is low, a border will be disadvan- 
tageous, by bringing it still lower. 

The ceiling and cornice are improved by a tint 
of the same colour as the wall paper, but of 
course lighter. The doors and woodwork should 
also be painted in tones of corresponding colour. 

A fashion has prevailed of late of hanging the 
walls with papers (chiefiy French) printed to match 
that most invaluable of printed fabrics, the cre- 
tonne chintz. Walls and bed furniture, curtains 
and chair or sofa coverings are all of a piece. We 
dislike the effect greatly. There is no relief, no 
repose, scarcely the light and shadow necessary to 
picturesqueness, for the similarity and general 
spottiness of furniture and walls effaces the clear 
outlines on which so much depends. Papers in 
imitation of futed or quilted stuffs or satins 
are not desirable in point of taste, all imita- 
tion of this sort proving unsatisfactory in the 
long run. The delicate colouring, however, of 
some of these redeems them from vulgarity, 
and makes amends for the falsity of the desigp.. 
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In considering a paper for a Bedroom/ as 
indeed with every room, some idea should be 
formed of the room as a whole, in order to 
preserve harmony throughout. 

If your bed and window curtains are to be white, 
grey or white walls would be appallingly flat 
and cold. 

If, on the contrary, the curtains are of a plain 
or mixed colouring, the walls should either partake 
of the same or of contrasting tones, or perhaps in 
this case they may be grey or nearly white, if pre- 
ferred, with a border, to give some warmth and 
colour. 

Borders should be carried round the top and 
bottom of the room only, and not down the angles 
and round windows or fireplaces. If a room is 
panelled, that is a different thing ; the borders will 
then be worked round each panel, and a plain 
coloured outer margin (or " stile") should surround 
and separate one panel from another. 

A Bedroom and Dressing-room communicating 
are better treated alike. 

A novel effect may be obtained with the better 
class of modern wall papers, by covering the wall 
about three - quarters of the way up with a 
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geometric or severely conventionalised paper, 
and the remaining upper portion of the wall 
with a bold - patterned paper of branches or 
birds, fruit or flowers, or other free rendering 
of animal or vegetable life, the upper and lower 
papers to be divided sharply off by a border or 
moulding. Some trouble may be experienced 
in finding suitable patterns for this mode of 
decoration, and such as will harmonise and not 
produce a harsh and disjointed effect ; but we 
affirm they are to be found, though it is not our 
business to act as an advertising medium. 

By the plan suggested we get a pleasing fresco 
running round the room, and this upper decoration 
or frieze, which in a room ten or twelve feet high 
might be from two to three feet deep, need in no 
way interfere with the hanging of pictures or of 
mottoes, which many people are fond of having 
in bedrooms, since the cords for these may be 
affixed to nails placed under or upon the divid- 
ing line or border, or even a light picture rod 
may be fixed here if desired. The idea is equally 
applicable to other rooms. 

Our remarks, hitherto, in reference to this part 
of oyr subject have been directed more partici- 
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larly to the principal Bedrooms, and not to those-f 
of the younger members of a family. 

young girl's Bedroom, for instance, mayl 
reasonably call for lighter treatment, but with all j 
deference for the cherished "white muslin over \ 
pink," and all that sort of thing, we cannot help 1 
thinking a room of this description might be 
gracefully and appropriately decorated without 
having recourse to a species of millinery and 
" flummery," which in their proper sphere of 1 
dress may be elevated into an art, but in the \ 
furnishing of a room are out of place and un- 1 
meaning. 

Adopt a lighter style by all means, let the \ 
special tastes of the occupant of the room be con- 
sulted, but let the room itself be a means of edu- 
cation in the laws and principles that underlie ' 
sound taste. 

This involuntary action of every-day surround- 
ings upon our nature and tastes cannot be over 
estimated, and should do much towards guiding 
and moulding the genius of another generation. 

For a youth or young man, on the other hand, 
we would deprecate all those "rose-water idio-J 
syncrasies," as Mr. Carlyle would call them, andj 
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which strike us as effeminate, although by some 
strange inconsistency we have often found them 
associated with otherwise hardy and gallant 
soldiers of the field and tent. 

For a Bath-room there is nothing we think 
better than the varnished "tile" papers, except 
the tiles themselves. The varnished papers, 
however, will resist the action of the water 
(from continued splashing) for a long while, and 
are made in a variety of patterns. They are 
also useful for lavatories. 

Of course they are an imitation, but we are not 
so prejudiced as to renounce an imitation v/hich 
has so much to recommend it, and are fain to make 
this an exception to the general rule. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ATTICS AND BASEMENT. 

Considering the frequent changes of servants 
to which perforce we have had to accastom our- 
selves of late, we think a cheap paper of a neat 
cheerful description is the desideratum for these 
rooms. It will be better and healthier to renew 
the paper now and again, rather than put on any- 
thing more expensive in the first instance. 

Taking a sudden descent from the Bedrooms to 
the Basement, we have little fault to find with the 
generality of Kitchens and down-stairs passages, 
and cheerfully endorse the use of distemper or size 
colour, though paint is of course preferable, as it 
can be washed. 

The tone of buff mostly used is good, as it 
reflects plenty of light, and has not a cold or grey 
look. 
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A good plan for passages especially is to paint 
a high dado (say 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft.) of a darker 
buff or brown, with a line still darker on top, and 
colour the walls above this line in distemper. 
The painted dado takes off the rough usage the 
lower part of the wall is subject to, and can be 
carefully washed down, whereas if the wall is 
entirely distempered it cannot be cleaned with- 
out showing marks. 

We turn once more to the upper stories, and 
this branch of our subject is completed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NURSERIES. 

These should vary with the various stages of 
childhood. As the old wall papers become faded 
and dingy, they may be replaced by others of a 
higher educational tone and purpose (in a deco- 
rative sense of course we mean), for we still 
persist in our theory of the ethical mission of 
decorative art, however humble. 

A person of an ingenious turn of mind might 
think it more to the purpose to make the 
walls of a Nursery directly educational (in the 
school sense of the term), by a geographical or 
arithmetical wall paper, cleverly designed, with a 
view to the easy acquisition of those branches of 
study during meal times or waking hours. 

But first let us say we doubt the value of con- 
fused and desultory instruction in subjects such 
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as these ; and, further, this mode of treatment 
would be to ignore the first principles of wall 
decoration, and to forget that a wall is a wall, 
and not a black board or large -sized diagram. 

Ingenuity is not art. It may be ingenious, by 
the artful contrivance of plate glass, to make a 
wall look like a doorway, or an opening into 
another apartment ; but it is obviously incon- 
venient, on essaying to walk through the ap- 
parent open space, to find yourself confronted by 
a rigid sheet of glass. Yet this is no imaginary 
case. 

Somewhere in his writings Mr. Ruskin ridicules 
the idea of walls being treated in a flat conven- 
tional way, and adduces Correggio as an ex- 
ample of a great painter who set at defiance the 
laws of sober wall decoration, and threw his whole 
genius and energy into a sublime effort to make 
the wall he was commissioned to decorate look 
as unlike a vulgar wall as possible, preferring 
to paint open trellis-work of vines, with clouds 
and sky beyond, and children peeping through. 

But here was a true work of art, a picture in 
fact ; yet, we think, scarcely a wall in its true 
meaning. At all events it must have proved 
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extremely awkward had the mistress of the house 
wished to place a buffet or cabinet in this particular 
spot, and she must have been puzzled between her 
sense of the best arrangement of her room on the 
one hand, and deference to the great painter on 
the other. But doubtless Correggio foresaw all 
these little matronly anxieties, and adapted his 
space accordingly. And here we bring to a close 
the first part of our subject, viz., of interior sur- 
face decoration. Of the outside of the house we 
say nothing. Architects (with a few exceptions) 
are at their wits' end as to what style of building 
to give us. In the mean time it seems to us the 
wiser course to see that we get sound construction, 
the best possible ventilation and drainage, as con- 
veniently planned rooms and staircases as may 
be, and to leave the rest to luck. The interiors of 
our houses are however completely at our com- 
mand, and we think it will be seen, from the 
observations thrown out, that the thoughtful and 
successful treatment of the walls, from their 
primitive ghastly state to the final stage of beauty 
and completeness, demands something more than 
the exercise of a little vague indiscriminate taste 
in selecting a few wall papers in the retailer's shop. 
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which may chance to look pretty at the time, and 
too often are designed on no other principle than 
that of inane prettiness, devoid of all vitality and 
purpose. 




PART 11. 

OP THE FURNITURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The first condition of '* Furniture ** is that it 
shall be useful; the second, that it shall be 
beautiful. Utility and beauty have been hardly 
and ignorantly divorced, yet perfection is rarely 
attained in the latter except the former be united 
. with it, and beauty (of a rational and concrete 
kind) follows closely on utility, as its necessary 
sequence and outcome. 

We shall endeavour, in advising upon Furniture, 
at all times to give the first place to qualities of 
usefulness, durability, and perfection of workman- 
ship ; and the second, to a consideration of how 
far beauty and picturesqueness may be attainable 
or admissible. 




Introduction. 

We shall again take the rooms in the same 
order as before, so as to be able easily to refer to 
them in considering walla and furniture in their 
conjoint relation of distance (or background) and 
foreground objects. 

In treating of the general furniture of a room, 
we shall have to touch upon the various industries 
of the cabinet-maker, the upholsterer, the carpet 
weaver, the maker of curtain stuffs and printed 
fabrics, and the brass and iron worker. 

Foremost amongst these, however, we rank the 
art of cabinet-making; first, as comprising the 
bulk of furniture proper, and second as involving 
higher issues than any other branch connected 
with furnishing. In nothing is a purchaser 
so easily deceived as in cabinet work. Cabinet- 
making is essentially an art, and consists in a 
clear understanding of the nature of the mate- 
rial which has to be worked and the various 
modes of construction, so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of strength with the least waste either of 
labour or material. 

The carpenter is always an honourable person. 
Why should not the cabinet-maker be equally so ? 
For the simple reason that the carpenter is forced. 
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m much of his irork ifloofs^ j<xstSy rooiSy and ofiher 
fespoosible timbers). Id lemembcr that lives may 
depend upoo the thuroog^xness of his work; 
whereas the cabmet-makei's craft, though lequir- 
ing greater i»ecisioii and accuracy of finish, sddom 
has to resist any great strain, and the consequence 
is that much of the furniture sent out is considered 
durable enough if it has just sufficient tenacity to 
hold together with careful usage. And the public 
encourages this state of things by asking over 
and over again for the cheaper article, without 
attempting to form any sound judgment in the 
matter. 

The fiact is, if a piece of cabinet furniture is 
well made it will probably last a hundred years or 
more, and still be in a fair condition ; but if badly 
made in the first instance, it will be a source of 
annoyance and expense firom the day it is pur- 
chased to the no distant period when it may be 
sold for one-fourth its original cost, or banished 
into the attic or lumber-room. 

It is notorious that we get so accustomed to 
continual breakages in our furniture (weak joints 
becoming fractured, and bits of carving dropping 
off), as to regard them in the same light as 
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taxes and water rates, inevitable items in our 
yearly expenditure. 

This need not be if people would pay more 
;ard to soundness of construction and less to 
meretricious ornament. 

We have admitted it is not the easiest thing 
to tell at a glance whether a chair or a cabinet 
or a sideboard is likely to last a lifetime, or 
whether it will " spring a leak " the day after we 
get it home; and for this reason we should 
like to give a few broad hints for the guidance 
of untechnical purchasers. 

Many people seem to think the nature of wood 
will allow of its being turned and twisted about 
at pleasure ; but a moment's reflection will 
convince the reader of the absurdity and impos- 
sibility of this. 

The trunk of a tree may be described as a 
cluster of fibres running in the direction of 
its length, and through which the sap flows. 
These fibres constitute what is termed the 

grain " of a wood, and are more or lesg 

impact in different kinds of timber, thus 

Ving rise to the terms " close grained," 
"open grained," &c. The closer the grain the 
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"we cast in tbe ducsciisn caf its Ict^gthy auid tlic 
fibre or gxaiQ rnrming its latonl way gi^E^cs 
to the stick the greatest possible strength. 
But let us suppose the tree to be of laige 
enough circmnfereDce to allow of the same- 
sized stick being cut across the tnink, at right 
angles to its upward growth. Afker infinite 
trouble we hack out a piece similar in size to 
the first. Now with your hands tiy the strength 
of the two. The first, with the grain running 
lengthways^ will not jrield; the second, cut 
right across the trunk, snaps with more or 
less ease. It was cut across the grain, and is 
#icrcly composed of a succession of short 
fibres, which have a minimum of cohesive 
power, 

Uvcry one knows the ease with which, say, 
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the side of a wooden box or packing-case can 
be split in the direction of the grain, and how 

nest to impossible it is to chop it the reverse 
way. 

Therefore, the first principle in the use of 
timber, if we would obtain the greatest amount 
of strength, is to let the grain run in the 
natural direction with the length of our work, 
and not with its breadth or narrowest way. 

Let us proceed a little further and see where the 
principle is abused. Suppose we cut a plank or 
board an inch or two thick out of the middle of the 
aforesaid tree, from top to bottom of the trunk, in 
the direction of or with the grain. This board, 
let us say, measures one^foot six inches wide, and 
any length you please. We want to cut a chair- 
back out of this plank, say one of the modern 
circular chair-backs peculiar to this century. Try 
it on a piece of paper or cardboard, ruled across 
with parallel lines to represent the grain of tbe 
wood. You will find when you have drawn the out- 
lines of the chair-back that in parts the grain will 
be only an inch or two long, and at such a point 
(.the chair would soon snap. Therefore the chair- 
t imperative to form the back out of 
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three or four different pieces, in order to get any 
length of grain ; but even then the grain at parts 
is very short, and this perhaps just at the point 
where he requires to peg or " dowel " his joint. 
The same danger also threatens the curved or 
"cabriole leg," particularly when the curve is 
unusually great. 

The strongest form that can be given to the 
back of a chair is where the two upright pieces 
are straight, or nearly so, and the cross pieces 
also straight, and mortised into the side uprights. 

The legs of a chair are fixed in two ways. 
Either they are pegged up into the seat framing, 
as in light caned or bedroom chairs, or else the 
ends of the seat rails are mortised into the upper 
part or square shoulder of the leg, which is by far 
the strongest way of framing, and should be em- 
ployed for dining-room chairs, and whenever the 
seat of the chair is stuffed. Where the legs are 
only " pegged " it is necessary to strengthen them 
by rails from one to the other, but with a chair 
properly framed these are not essential, though of 
course they add to its strength, and, artistically, 
they give a balance to the chair and prevent it 
looking top-heavy. Besides, it enables us to dis- 
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pense with a clumsier leg than necessary. And 
here allow us to remark of furniture collectively 
— we hold it to be an indisputable advantage, in 
these days when the area of ordinary houses is 
decidedly limited, and when periodical migration 
is so prevalent, that our household furniture 
should be as compact and light as may be com- 
patible with the laws of construction and sound 
taste. 

But we hasten on to an imaginary furnishing of 
the various rooms of our representative house, 
reserving further observations of a general cha- 
racter to find their place incidentally, while we 
consider whether certain rules may jiot be laid 
down for each apartment in turn. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE HALL. 

The Hall or Vestibule is the first division of a 
house that meets the eye on entering, and we think 
should either be of a quiet and undemonstrative 
nature, or else it should give the key-note to the 
entire house. In any case the furniture as well 
as the decoration should be in a lower key than 
the rest of the house, never richer. 

Unless your Hall chance to be large, we recom- 
mend keeping the furniture as condensed as 
possible, and having as little of it as needful for 
the exigencies of an entrance-room or passage, 

A small side table, a chair or two, an umbrella- 
stand, some appliance for hats and coats, are the 
necessary requisites of a Hall. 

The hat and umbrella-stand may be combined, 
or that eminently practical invention, a rail and 
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pegs fixed to the wall, may be substituted for the 
usually unsteady and inelegant hat-stand; while 
a brass or bronzed rail fixed to the wall, with a 
painted zinc pan on the floor, will do duty for the 
umbrella-stand. 

Cast-iron hat-stands and hall tables, with plate 
glass mirrors and marble tops, we abhor: there 
is a chilly, skeleton, machine look about them, 
which stril^s horror into us at the first glance. 

Iron is not the material out of which to make 
furniture, excepting bedsteads (for reasons which 
r ed not detain us) and Crystal Palace refresh- 
ment tables, for purposes of stability and perhaps 
cheapness. 

You can never make an artistic room with 
iron furniture; and, moreover, although the term 
"iron" is almost a synonym for strength, the 
iron Hall furniture offered for sale Is none of 
the strongest, and when once broken in any 
part, cannot be made good except in the clum- 
siest way. 

The ordinary pattern hat-stand, however, look- 
ing like a series of outspread arms on an at- 
tenuated frame, is quite as bad in its way, being 
less steady and almost as ugly. There are some 
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^^^1 good hat-stands now made, having at each end 
^^H a quarter-circle rail for umbrellas, and a table 
^^H between. The only thing is, the table or th| 
^^^P umbrellas are generally in the way of the coatS) 
■ and this seems the great difficulty to overcome 

I in attempting to combine the objects of a hat- 

^^H stand, hall table, and umbrella-stand, in one. 
^^H We have seen a clever expansion of the idea of 
^^^B the original hat-rail, in which there are two 
^^^H parallel rails (one above t^ie other), connected 
^^^m by ornamental turned pieces, or spindles. Odi 
^^ the lower of these are fixed the hooks for coats 
or cloaks, while from the upper rail are pro- 
jected a couple of nine or ten-inch turned pieces, 
which support a light rod, on the same principle 
as the hat-rails affixed to the walls of public 
dining-rooms. The hats rest upon this project- 
ing rail, while the coats hang on the hooks or 
pegs beneath ; and we very much incline to the 
opinion. that nothing more useful (though per- 
haps more elaborate) in the way of a practical 
hat and cloak-stand can well be devised. There 
are a great many hat - stands of considerable 
merit in point of abstract design, but which very 
indifferently answer their purpose, though 
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may be an effective piece of furniture is}l\\\c not 
in USE. Simplicity of outline is preferable in 
Hail furniture. 

The choice of colour will depend upon the 
treatment of the walls. Light or dark oak, or 
American walnut, are useful woods, or stained 
black (ebonized) furniture, if the decoration ad- 
mits of it. We have seen a hall table, hat-raii, 
and bench of deal, painted a plain colour — say, 
olive - green or chocolate, suitable to the sur- 
rounding colouring — which is inexpensive and 
unobjectionable, though not of course so durable 
aa a harder wood. 

If you have an outer and inner Hall, so much 
the better. It keeps the inner Hall more private 
and less draughty. The two are usually divided 
by glass doors, which give a good opportunity 
for introducing stained glass instead of the or- 
dinary ground glass. The best plan is to glaze 
the upper portion of the doors with transparent 
sheet or plate glass, and temporarily fix the 
stained glass (which should be in a separate 
frame) against the lower part of the glazed 

wnels, sufficiently high to intercept the view 

rom the outer hall. 



I 
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The pattern stained should not entirely cover 
the glass, nor be too heavily coloured^ or it will 
darken the light. If there are no doors, and 
your Hall is long enough, it may be divided off 
by cmtains, suspended by a rod from the ceil- 
ing ; or, better still, a sheet of glass (two feet 
to three feet deep) may be firamed in between 
the walls and ceiling, and the curtains suspended 
from beneath the glass. This will allow of light 
being thrown into the inner HalL 

There can be little doubt that for the floor 
of a Hall nothing surpasses the encaustic tiles 
now so popular. They are easily kept clean, 
are cool, and afford an occasional relief firom 
the hot carpeted rooms, and they are everlast- 
ing. 

The expense incurred in putting down a tiled 
floor is, however, a rather heavy item; and as 
the tiles cannot be removed without replacing 
the original floor, it is not worth doing unless 
we are sure of remaining in the house for a 
number of years. Next to a tiled floor we 
prefer the old-fashioned oil -cloth, even to the 
more recent inventions of kamptulicon, linoleum, 
and similar compounds of cork and indiarubber 
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None of the latter have the smooth brilliant 
surface of oil-cloth,_ although they possess a 
greater softness and elasticity. 

There is room yet, in spite of the variety of 
patterns in floor-cloths, for some improvement, 
The favourite tile patterns are frequently very 
happy combinations of colour, and have a pleas- 
ing effect. The imitation will, however, weary 
us out soon, if it have not already done so ; and 
what we want are designs peculiar to floor-cloth 
itself, and not a pretentious imitation of some- 
thing costlier. 

Too many colours should be avoided, as also too 
small and scattered a pattern. Greater breadth 
of effect is obtained by a moderate uniformity of 
colour, such as chocolate and buff, Indian red 
and buff. The once much-used black and white 
marble floor-cloths are too grey and gloomy to 
suit the advanced love of colour among us, how- 
ever they might have satisfied a previous gene- 
ration. Matting, if coarse, holds the dust, and 
if fine will scarcely stand the rough wear of an 
entrance-hall. 

We have not unfrequently seen Brussel's 
carpet used, but think it unsuitable, considering 
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the inevitable dast asd traffic to which it is 
subject. It may be veiy charming to have a 
noiseless floor-covering over the hall, on which 
no footsteps reverberate, but for ourselves we 
prefer a hard cool floor in this part of the 
house. 

A word concerning the Stairs, which, firom 
their peculiar elevation, are unavoidably notice- 
able, sometimes distressingly so, when they 
happen to face the entrance -doorway. These 
form an integral part of the Hall, and in many 
old houses still in existence in London the broad 
Staircase, with its massive handrail and balus- 
trades, is a remarkably handsome feature. Now- 
a-days, when space is costly, the Staircase has to 
be cramped into the closest possible compass, so 
that it behoves us to do our best to mitigate 
the effects of this economy on the part of the 
builder. Nothing detracts more from the appear- 
ance of a Hall and Staircase than a narrow, mean 
stair - carpeting. Aim at a broad effect in the 
stairway. Axminster, Brussels, or self-coloured 
felts are the best for the purpose, and should 
cover the stair with the exception of a narrow 
margin on each side, which may be painted 
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cream white, or stone colour, or darker shades 
if preferred, or the wall decoration seems to 
require it. The stair-carpet should, of course, 
be carefully chosen to harmonize with the 
general scheme of the Staircase and Hall. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE DIHIXG-ROOIC. 

We have already decorated tbe walls. It 
concerns us now to sto^ the varioas pieces o< 
furniture required, their positions and propor- 
tions, so as to leave room to move about; of 
what kind of wood, and consequently colour, 
they shall be, and of what their coverings. 
Also the colour and texture of our curtains 
and carpets* 

First of all as to the wood. If the walls 
are dull red you may have ebonized wood, or 
light oak, or very dark oak, but we cannot 
recommend mahogany, which is a kind of red 
orange, nor American walnut, which, unless ar- 
tificially darkened; is too weak a brown against 

or crimson. 

ahogany or walnut stand well against sage 
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or olive-green, or dull grey-blue. Before de- 
ciding however on any particular wood, it is 
best to try the effect of it against the papers 
you intend to choose for the room. 

The furniture of a Dining-room should of 
course be more substantial than that of the 
Drawing-room, and most people will agree with 
us in claiming for this room at least a degree 
of simpUcity, if not austerity. Redundancy of 
ornament, a lavish profusion of carving and 
scroll work, together with arabesque forms of 
decoration, introducing bunches of grapes and 
devotees of Bacchus, may be suggestive of un- 
limited feasting, and suitable to civic banquet- 
ing halls. But we are not always feasting, and 
the maxim that " man eats to live," is better 
represented by a plain, substantial, and homely 
kind of furniture, which, by its very simplicity, 
enhances the viands placed upon it. Nor need 
such furniture be wanting in beauty, for we 
would have it exquisitely proportioned and adapted 
to the wants of a Dining-room; and, albeit simple 
and severe in outline, it need not lack grace and 
refinement, nor, if desired, costly though unob- 
trusive and judiciously-restrained enrichment. 
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Tike, for instance, the modem sideboard — 
the ^ handsome mahogany sideboaid« with noble 
plate-glass back.** To what paiticolar feeling 
or feelings does the article in qaestion appeal. 
We believe mainly to an ignorant sense of 
magnificence. The abundance of coarse nnin- 
telligible scroll work and carving, the rich 
treacley polish hiding all defects of workman- 
ship, and above all the mass of plate glass 
expanding the room into twice its real dimen- 
sions, all contribute to produce a false im* 
pression of grandeur. Now, all these elements — 
carving, glass, and polish — are valuable adjuncts 
when used with judgment. It is just because 
they have been wrongly used that they have 
earned the well -merited censure of indignant 
and able writers. 

The carving has b^en execrable ; the polish 
profuse to satiety, producing a vulgar glitter 
utterly inartistic ; the huge plate-glass back in- 
securely fixed, frequently looking top-heavy, and 
of no practical use or beauty whatsoever, except 
to reflect the room and duplicate the tazza or 
bronzes with which the board is solemnly 
graced. 
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The general form of the lower' part of the 
sideboard is good, consisting as it mostly does 
of two pedestals or cupboards, with an open 
space between, and two or three drawers just 
under the top. The cupboards are contrived 
to hold bottles and sundry requisites of the 
table, and the drawers are convenient enough. 
The space between may be better utilized by 
a shelf across it, which gives a nicer balance, 
and even small cupboards may be fitted in 
here, if more storage-room is wanted. It is, 
however, in the backs of our sideboards that 
there is most room for improvement. Here, 
as a rule, is a great waste of opportunity for 
effect and useful display. 

There can be no reason why a sideboard 
back should be a mere looking-glass, when it 
may be part curio-cabinet, part bookcase, and 
part mirror, combined, and at the same time, 
if well designed, none the less a sideboard 
back and an integral part of the sideboard 
itself. 

" But I do not want books in my Dining-room," 
says the man with a well-stocked library. Pos- 
sibly not, but in many a Dining-room, which is 
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akoashtii^'-rDOiiiy a didf or two neailf contrived 
in the ridrboard back woold be moommonfy 
osefol for tbe lew band^ books too frequently 
scattered about tbe looou 

In tbis view of a ridrhnaid, h omeieiy evoy one 
must be guided to some extent fay bis individoal 
tastes* If yoabave no old cbina wortbsbowing, 
do not bave a sideboard witb a lot of useless 
shelves* 

If you like plate glass yon may bave a good 
strip of it nmning tbe whole length dl the side- 
board, not too high, say twenty-four inches for 
an ordinary room. 

If this is inserted in a frame, so as to stand 
some inches higher than the sideboard top, it will 
give all the reflection that is needed. It is better 
for lightness and variety of effect to divide the 
plate into three — ^the centre piece being longer 
than the end pieces. 

A bevelled edge is a great improvement to small 
. pieces of plate glass, and gives a gemlike lustre 
and completeness to the glass. Tiles, painted 
leather, and carving in low relief, are all effective 
additions either to a sideboard or a cabinet, but 
they require taste in adapting, and should always 
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be subservient to the general aim of the work they 
are introduced upon, and never disturb the unity 
of the whole. Above all, ornamental details of 
this sort require to be well executed, and special 
knowledge and aptitude are necessary to make 
a good painter of tiles or decorative panels, as a 
perfectlyHrt/uj'a/rendering of either figures, flowers, 
or fruit is too obtrusive a mode of treatment, and 
brings the objects into undue prominence, thus 
producing a broken, scattered effect, instead of the 
unity we are pleading for. 

In choosing a sideboard, give the preference to 
straight lines — curves in the constructive lines 
most surely denote weakness, or occasion loss of 
room. 

Round-cornered furniture is perhaps a little 
less dangerous than square with smalt children, 
but this is its sole advantage. Avoid lumps of 
carving stuck on. They are easily detected, or if 
you are uncertain, ask the salesman the question. 
If he know he will scarcely fail to tell you. 

See that the doors and drawers are sensibly 
arranged, and show themselves for what they are, 
and are provided with handles by which to open 
them. The key is a bad substitute for a handle. 
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Besides the sideboard, there are the table, 
chairs, sofa, chimney - glass, &c., all of which 
must harmonize with each other and with the 
sideboard, though not to the extent some people 
seem to think, there being something painfully 
stiff in the too precise matching of each piece of 
a " set" of furniture in a room. 

A small table or fancy chair or cabinet of a 
different, though not discordant wood and colour, 
is often a great relief in a room otherwise fur- 
nished to match. 

A popular writer on the subject of furniture 
has derided with great vehemence the modem 
" telescope " dining-table, and offered several sug- 
gestions in its place. 

We do not find, however, any great revolution 
in the matter of expanding dining-tables, and are 
inclined to think their great convenience will 
prove a barrier to any widespread reform. 

We own the old Jacobean table looks better in 

a picture, but our rule is utility first, picturesque- 

ness second. The writer in question, however, 

very properly inveighs against the absurdly-turned 

of the modern table, with its huge, ungainly 

»gs and hollows. The turner's art is get- 
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ting into the right groove again, and better things 
in chair and table legs may be hoped for. 

Take care to get the best proportion and sizes 
possible for your dining'-table, as much comfort 
depends on this. If the top is too narrow, plates 
and dishes will be huddled together ; if too broad, 
the room space on either side will be infringed 
upon, 

The length of the table when closed should not 
be too great, or it will be cumbrous to move, and 
the extra leaves should be of convenient widths 
for extending the table to various lengths. 

In a squarish room the table need be only a 
foot or eighteen inches longer than broad. In a 
long room the length may be increased to suit the 
wants of the family and the look of the room. 

Half-circular ends to a table may make a more 
compact dinner party, but we prefer a square or 
parallelogram with the corners slightly rounded. 

A dining-room chair should be strong, not too 
heavy to move, and comfortable. The seat should 
be stuffed. A good horsehair stuffing makes a 
wholesomer seat to our mind than soft yielding 
springs. The back may be stuffed or not : it does 
not so much matter for comfort whether it be o' ^ 
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pBMHfftg or wuuJ, pravided in|nwt is giiui to tiie 
ipinal ciilunm cf tibc njln^ far wiiidi pmpose 
tlie back of tlie dair mmsA not be too i^i^^t. 
Caic dioald be takea abo to hvm tiie seat off 



An casj cfaiTj as eray one knows^ is 
modceiy. Sometimes^ Imiw c ici, it bappcns that 
we get a real easy chaiTy and even then find it 
does not soit ns. 

The truth ts^ m diair intended aoMy as a 
loxorioiis hmnge is iU-ada^ited far steady and 
prolonged reading; while a chair in every way 
perfect as a omifartalde readii^ arm-chair, will 
not conform to oor wishes, nor bend itself to 
our shape when we throw down the book and 
slack every tendon and ligament in our body. 
The two things are not compatible except in a 
mechanical adjusting chair, but this reminds us 
too closely of the dentist to be usually agreeable. 

The best material for covering dining-chairs is 
undoubtedly morocco. There are inferior quali- 
ties in dressed skins^ sometimes very difficult to 
detect from the real thing. 

We recommend, if you wish to get morocco, 
that you stipulate for it in unmistakable terms. 
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If the salesman assures you a chair is covered in 
htd leatJier, you may be sure it is not morocco, 
but roan, which has not the wear in it, though 
very similar in appearance. 

Utrecht velvet will wear longer than anything, 
but it is hot, and clings to one's garments. 

Morocco skins may be dyed almost any shade. 
Deep madder reds, fine browns, olive-greens, &c., 
are now mostly kept on hand by the leather mer- 
chants, and are useful colours for furnishing. 

The reader will bear in mind our previous 
remarks on chairs, and be guided by them in 
making choice for the Dining-room, where, indeed, 
a more severe outline is permissible than in the 
Drawing-room. 

By far the most useful form of sofa is that in 
which the back and two ends are on a level (on 
the same line of elevation). It may be con- 
venient to have one end rather higher than the 
other, but this raises a difficulty in the outline o£ 
the back, and will not make so good an appear- , 
ance. All elaborate contortions in the shaping of 
sofas or couches should be avoided : they are 
always in bad taste, and where there is a margin 
of wood to show, render it exceedingly dangerous 
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to attempt to rest the head, for fear of coming 
Into collision with one or other of these abnormal 
bumps. 

We have no objection to a good-sized chimney- 
glass over the mantelpiece, provided the frame 
not all gilt. It is much better taste, and adds to 
the quietness and dignity of the apartment, to 
have the frame of wood, relieved with gilding, or 
black, or other inlay or staining. 

It will be patent to most of our readers that 
there has been a style of glass in vogue of late, 
which is not so much a glass as a combination 
of bevelled mirrors, small shelves (supported on 
brackets or columns), gilt or painted panels, &c., 
and which may be termed part cabinet, part 
glass, having for its main object the felicitous 
display of old china and nick-nacks. There is 
some sense and a good deal of fashion mixed up 
with the idea. 

If well arranged, and with a view to the omai 
ments in store for it, the thing may be quaint and 
effective, and the bits of mirror made to answer 
every purpose by being brought sufficiently on 
a level with the reflected beauty of the lady 
of the house, who will have the good sense 
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to be attired consonantly with the period of her 
surroundings. Besides, a bird's-eye view of the 
room can be had in a comparatively small mirror, 
which is really more impressive than the Image 
of a broad expanse of wall or ceiling. 

As for the floor, we advise you, if you are likely 
to remain in the house, or if it is your own and 
you can afford it, to put down a border of wood 
parquetry. If not, there is a species of thin wood 
parquetry, which is less in price, and easily put 
down without cutting away the floor. 

Failing this, there is the linoleum floor-cloth, 
or there are many patterns in oil-cloth, but there 
is a hard forbidding aspect about oil-cloth which 
is somewhat unpleasant in a room. 

Coloured India mattings are sometimes used ; 
or the floor, if at all good, may be stained. The 
pity is that most floors are so rough and the boards 
so far apart, leaving yawning cracks between, that 
it is labour lost to attempt to get anything like a 
decent polished surface. 

We protest, however, on many grounds, against 
covering a room all over with carpet, and nailing 
it close into the corners and recesses. It harbours 
dirt which can never be thoroughly swept out, and 
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it renders the pi D tqs of taldiig vsf the carpels 
mineccssarify trooblesome and expensive, so that 
they are left dawn for, perhaps, a year or two, 
whereas it would be conducive to health if thqr 
were shaken m(»e fireqoently. 

A margin of not less than fifteen inches (eighteen 
inches ot two feet is better) will not contract the 
apparent size of your room very materially, and 
yon can then have a square or obkmg carpet, with 
a border, either made in one, as a "Turkey** 
or ^^Axminster" carpet, or seamed up, as in a 
" Brussels/* 

A Turkey carpet should not be so large as to go 
under the furniture^ but should stand clear of it. 
With Brussels it does not greatly signify, as the 
substance is much thinner. 

Brussels carpet is, without doubt, the cheapest 
and best wearing for ordinary purposes, though 
for a Dining-room a good Turkey carpet will prove 
in the long run an economical investment; and 
the difference to the tread is so great, that if once 
we get accustomed to it a Brussels carpet hence- 
forth loses its charm. 

Nevertheless, very excellent patterns are now 
made in the English Brussels and pile carpets, 
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with suitable borders, and these are not a bad 
substitute, when cleverly put together, for a seam-i 
less carpet. 

From an art point of view, a carpet cannot be 
treated otherwise than as a background to the 
furniture, quite as much, if not more, than the 
walls, excepting in a room where no furniture is, 
where alone we could tolerate those gorgeous 
Auhusson carpets (looking like a magnificent des- 
sert plate), with a large expanse of white ground, 
and bouquets, wreaths, baskets, and what not in 
the centre and borders. 

Indian and Persian carpet- we avers are still our 
masters and teachers in the art of combining 
colours, so as to form one harmonious plateau of 
bloom. We do not, however, object to a pattern 
being in some degree marked and obvious, or to 
a geometric design, if not too hard; but avoid a 
carpet where the lines or patterns cut it up into 
detached fragments and spaces, destroying all 
sense of unity and breadth, which in a Dining- 
room are specially desirable qualities. 

The border is sometimes better for being clearly 
marked off from the centre carpet, instead of 
flowing into it. 
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The window, or windows, as the case may be,v 
n^t claim attention. Ordinarily a small neatj 
brass rod or pole, with simple spherical ends," | 
rational and effective termination to the 1 
window curtains, proclaiming its use, and giving J 
a quiet hrilliancy where the light often strikes \ 
least. 

Singular fancies have been perpetrated in thel 
matter of cornice pole-ends, but the strange hal-^ 
lucination that bunches of tin grapes are the 
natural product of a rigid brass pole, has by this 
time, we hope, been exploded. The thin brass ■ 
stamped cornice is also a flimsy and unworthy 1 
contrivance, and produces unpleasant sensations, I 
similar to those evoked by the contemplation ofl 
conspicuously false jewellery. I 

Light wooden poles, to match the furniture in I 
colour, or black, with very little gold or colourj 
(say Indian red or vermilion) introduced, arel 
suitable. A gilt cornice in a Dining - room Im 
equally out of place with the gilt chimney-glass. J 
A wood cornice picked out with gilding is betternfl 
A few words on curtains. Look round yourJ 
room. If the carpet and walls are full of pattenn 
I and various colours, the curtains will be best ofl 
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one colour only, or two shades of the same 
colour. 

k There mmt be repose somewhere in a room. 

Rf the curtains are full of pattern and colour, 
the walls or the carpet should be quiet. Longi- 
tudinal stripes in a curtain may give height, but 
they add no grace, and you lose the variety and 
play of effect on the folds which is obtained by 
horizontal or cross stripes. If a curtain is bor- 
dered, the border should never cross the top of 
the curtain, but only run on the two sides and 
bottom. It often happens that curtains of some 
plain self-coloured stuff, serge, cloth, or velvet, 
produce a better effect than any variegated ma- 
terial. 

Curtains of some quiet soothing hue, hanging 
in natural folds, catching the light on their 
edges, and deepening away into richer shades 
of colour, will sometimes give a singularly simple 
and artistic finish to a room, otherwise taste- 
fully furnished, which the most elaborately 
wrought hangings would fail to effect. This 
is the more striking where the landscape or 
outlook is rich in natural tints and forms, for 
then the view is heightened by the quiet un- 
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oLciusZic colcvr csf tfae czzzt2ias wfaidi pnctH 
caHy firaxoe it is. 

Wkh iMim w wTEBdom^ Ike Fradi style may 
be adopted of kttiiis tbe rmtains BMet at the 
top, and then dia w iug dneoi ^arpfy awa^r to 
each side, and c onfinin g fliem with bands o( 
the same stuff, at the height of about foor 
feet finom the gioond. The fashion k too arti- 
ficial to please us, and with wide windows 
should not be attempted. 

We som np the hints on the fbmishing of a 
Dining-room by a short description <tf a room 
we have in onr mind. 

The walls, above the dado, are papered with 
an olive-toned paper, or, rather, the ground is 
actually a very dull slaty -blue, over which are 
trailed the stems and leaves of the orange tree, 
with the rounded fruit in various sizes and stages 
of maturity, from the tender green to the warm 
orange -yellow. The soft amber-white blossom 
of the orange tree is interspersed, and little birds 
in azure plumage peep in and out among the 
leaves and fruit. The whole colouring, however, 
of this paper is so deliciously cool and subdued, 
that scarcely one thing stands out above another^ 
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so that it is some time before you grasp the 
whole of the design ; and when you have made 
it oat, it is not easy to trace the repeats in the 
pattern, so cleverly are the details varied and 

terwoven. 

Below this is a dado of plain flock paper of 
a deep crimson, almost ruby tone, and divided 
off from the upper paper by a broad black and 
gold line. The dado paper is not put on in 
widths, as the joins are sure to show more or 
less in a plain flock, but is run in one con- 
tinuous length round the room. 

The ceiling is toned down to a deep cream 
colour. 

The furniture is of light oak, of almost primi- 
tive simplicity of form, but substantial and useful, 
and not too lai^e for the room. The sideboard 
has no glass, but a shelf runs along the low 
straight hack, on which stand various pieces of 
plate and glass, in daily use, an old silver urn 
of exquisite classic form being a prominent ob- 
ject. Over the mantelpiece is a low mirror 
framed in oak, and with a shelf above, on which 
d a few bits of Oriental china. 

The chairs and couch are also of light oak, 
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rather severe in style, with seats stuffed mode- 
rately hard in bronze green leather, which con- 
trasts well against the deep-red dado. The chairs 
have a staffed cross-piece or strap about eight 
inches broad across the back, and we think 
would be improved by another rail of some sort 
midway, as a support to the back. 

There is an arm-chair, with a rather upright 
back — ^very comfortable to read in, and provided 
with a wedge-shaped cushion, to render it more 
easy as a lounge. 

Also another chair with arms, a kind of writ- 
ing-chair, of a somewhat pontifical shape, quite 
out of order with the rest, though in the same 
wood, and somehow or other seeming a kind of 
relief. 

A small round table in a dark figured wood — 
pollard oak or amboyna — likewise forms a plea- 
sant variation. 

The carpet is Brussels, Persian in style, and 
composed of various colours — ^red, blue, green, 
orange, &c. — the bloom colour at a distance 
being a kind of rose purple. 

The carpet has a distinctly marked border, 
and is oblong in shape, except at the window 
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end of the room, where it runs into a three- 
sided bay. 

The floor margin round the carpet is covered i 
with linoleum, printed in a clever imitation of I 
wood parquet, which, although we cannot defend 
it in principle, has an excellent effect, 

The curtains {it was summer time) were some 
unbleached copy of guipure lace in squares and 
diamonds, with a scrolled border, and suspended 
from a small brass pole, which was carried round ■ 
the bay window. I 

A brass gaselier, evidently copied from an old 
Flemish model, hung from the centre of the 
ceiling. 

In defiance of the conventional etiquette that 
banishes books from a dining-room, two small 
book and china shelves, capable of holding some 
four dozen small volumes, filled in the space of 
wall on either side the bay window, and brightened 
up a dark nook. 

There were no pictures on the walls : they 
were not needed, although the paper was sub- 
dued enough to admit of them. 

The entire effect was that of a quiet and 
comfortable home-like room, with nothing of dul- 
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ness or monotony; and the w^rm dado added a 
richness calculated to counteract the depressing 
influence of the gloomiest sky. 

The whole thing, moreover, was in good taste, 
and any ruffled feelings which you might have 
had on entering must involuntarily have been 
smoothed down before you had been seated ten 
minutes. 

It was a fair illustration of an every-day useful 
sort of Dining-room, and of the care and thought 
that may be brought to bear upon it. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

This room has little in common with the Dining- 
room, and should be less severe in its treatment, 
and suited as nearly as can be to the varied 
purposes of recreation, social and intellectual, 
uniformly associated with its name. 

No gay or gloomy conclave gathers round the 
festive board — no really serious work is supposed 
to be done here ; the sweets of life only are dis- 
tilled, the flowers of life gathered. 

People do not want, in the ordinary conver- 
sation and desultory employment of this room, 
to sit up 35 if they were at a dinner-table, 
therefore it is useless to have a lot of stiff high 
chairs. Three or four of a sort will do no harm. 
Beyond this it is best to vary the seats as much 
as possible, taking care they are not too high : 
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also that one or two are sufficiently high in the 
seat for elderly gentlemen, who object to being 
dropped into a seat from which they find it 
impossible to lift themselves without assistance. 

Convenient ottomans in out-of-the-way angles 
and recesses are of use, as they relieve the centre 
of the room. 

The floor of a Drawing-room should never be 
too crowded with furniture, and the old-fashioned 
centre table is an intolerable nuisance, and much 
better replaced by the centre ottoman, if there is 
room for one — not unless. 

Unlike the Dining-room, we apprehend no 
particular reason exists for a single broad effect 
here. On the contrary, we would rather aim 
to break up the room, if this is not already 
done by the builder in the formation of the 
walls. 

We much prefer not being able to see all over a 
Drawing-room at a glance, and the prettiest room 
can always be made out of a somewhat irregular 
planning of the walls. Sometimes there happens 
to be a smaller room communicating, which, 
besides being a convenient addition, gives an 
p/>portunity of an effective side view, and relieves 
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the monotony of the four walls by which we are 
ordinarily hemmed in, and from which there is no 
escape except by way of the door. It is snug, no 
doubt, to have but one outlet to a room, but we 
cannot help thinking there is a pleasanter sense 
of freedom in being able to enter at one door and 
pass out at another; therefore we say do not be 
afraid of a house not built quite on the square or 
four-wall principle, provided the accommodation 
is in no way interfered with, and that valuable 
space is not sacrificed to picturesque arrangement. 

As it will happen, however, in the present state 
of building, that the best we can hope for is to 
have rooms of fair size and sensibly proportioned, 
it will be wiser to leave out of the question a 
prettily broken form of room, and endeavour to 
do the best we can within the four walls usually 
allotted to us. 

We have before remarked the use of wall 
ottomans and seats placed in convenient niches, 
and we repeat that the seats in a Drawing-room 
should commence near the wall line, so as to 
leave as large an area of the floor as possible for 
after filling up. Chairs ranged round a wall are 
not elegant, but ottomans, settees, and divans 
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find their place here naturalty, and afford a 
pleasant view of the room, while the intervening 
furniture helps the sense of distance, and carries 
the eye gently away to the opposite wall. 

All that tends to soften too hard and prominent 
outlines; all that lends distance to effects that 
would otherwise be harshly and painfully near; 
all that gives variety and an indescribable charm 
to the mind and sense, should be cultivated in 
the fitting up of a drawing-room. 
, A Dining-room may be set out with as much 
precision as the aisles and pews of a church. A 
Drawing-room admits of as much freedom of 
arrangement as we like, under certain graceful 
restraints. 

The two rooms certainly differ as widely as a 
London square differs from a tastefully laid out 
garden, with natural winding paths threading 
• their way between trees and shrubs and mounds. 

We propose to regard what may be termed the 
set pieces of furniture in a Drawing-room (not the 
chairs) as so many points of interest; and to this 
end, apart from purposes of practical utility, they 
should be dispersed about the walls, and not 
crowded at any o»»e part. 
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It will thus be easier to divide attention, and to 
counteract that centralisation of interest which I 
sometimes occurs, and ia mostly undesirable. 

Choose out a convenient spot for your piano- 
forte, az much in the dark as possible, as it is likely 
to be an eyesore unless you go to the expense of 
a specially made case. Then consider the best 
form of cabinet for your room, and, if possible, 
plant it at the other end away from the piano. A 
moderate -sized writing-table or occasional-table 
may stand in a recess or window. If in a win- 
dow, leave room to get round it. One or two 
small tables about the room are very useful for 
many purposes besides the "five o'clock tea." 

A small cabinet for music will generally fill in 
somewhere along the wall, and leaves no excuse 
for music to be scattered about untidily till it is 
torn or lost. 

Avoid rickety tables and flower- stands that are V 
apt to be overturned by the touch of a passing 
dress. A flower-stand or a feni-case can be made 
as firmly as necessary, and your friends may 
be saved the mortification of inadvertently, and 
through no fault of their own, upsetting a valu- 
able cargo, 
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If a room seems too long, or you want to break 
the line somewhere, a low folding screen, with 
painted or embroidered panels in a light frame- 
work (wicker or perforated wood), may be intro- 
duced with good effect. 

It has been a fashion of late years to (ill up the 
end of a room, or part of one side, sometimes 
both, with a voluminous arrangement of gilding 
and plate glass, termed a console glass. For- 
merly this was supported by a console table 
tn suite, with a marble top, but latterly the table 
has been superseded by a jardiniere for flowers or 
ferns, which is also made to do duty as a seat 
when required, by removing the flowers and sub- 
stituting a stuffed top or lid. The effect, when 
filled with flowers, may be pretty, but the plants 
always seem to us out of place and unnatural, 
and, individually, we object to full-length views of 

I ourseif at every turn. But this is a matter of 

I opinion. 

A cabinet with a central mirror, enough for all 
purposes of reflection, would be far better. You 
cannot put much of yourself, except your image, 
into a. sheet of glass, however large, but you can 
impress a good deal of your character into and 
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upon a cabinet. Not, however, the chiffonnicrc of 
well-known form, with its plate-glass back and 
marble top. This may have been a tolerably 
useful kind of clumsy cupboard (though you 
generally had to open the doors by gripping a 
piece of the carving with your finger tips), but 
we are glad our acquaintanceship with this un- 
comfortable piece of furniture is limited to the 
short period of our sojourn at the sea-side. 

It was at one of our east-coast resorts that 
most of this was written, and in the room we 
occupied, a chiffonniere, such as just described, 
played a prominent part. The back was fitted 
with plate glass, and also the doors in the cup- 
board below, so that you got a reflection of your 
legs and boots apparently walking up a steep 
incline of tapestry Brussels. 

The key, so the landlady informed us, was 
lost, and as there was no handle of any kind, 
it was a matter of some ingenuity, and required 
no little control of temper, to open the doors at 
all. Yet it will probably never occur to her to 
have a knob or handle fixed in, for fear of doing 
something outrageous, and marring the look of 
this elegant work of art. 
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A better form and purer style of cabinet, with 
the ends carried round in a quarter circle, suc- 
ceeded the rococo chiffonnure. This was no 
doubt copied from some of the best existing 
examples of renaissance art, and we have no 
fault to find with it as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. It stops short of the 
two essentials of utility and variety. The same 
form has been manufactured and sent out by 
hundreds and by thousands, with very trifling 
alterations in colour and details — fancy wood 
being replaced latterly by black and gold. 

The centre door would have a china plaque 
in "Watteau" style of delineation, or, in the 
quieter sorts, of imitation " Wedgwood." The 
end doors were probably of glass, bent to the 
curve of the top, causing an awkward reflection 
of the light, which prevented the few cups and 
saucers or other ornaments from being seen. 
Still this was a harmless enough cabinet, and 
a great improvement on what had gone before. 

We think it a mistake, however, to keep all 
the pieces of furniture so low, as it is impossible 
to make a picturesque room without some va- 
riety of height and diversity of shadow. 
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The only tall things admitted amongst modern 
Drawing-room furniture (saving, of course, cer- 
tain wall ornaments, which seem necessary' 
adjuncts to a party or ball) have been the 
mirrors, but then these have no substance, and 
merely represent so much space in a gold 
frame. 

The imaginary space may be peopled with 
visionary forms, but still it is space, and too 
much of it is, in an artistic sense, worse than 
Useless; though in a small room it may give a 
sensation of breathing room, and claim some 
concession on that score alone. 

To turn aside for a moment on the subject 
of mirrors, we took exception just now to the 
colossal piece of glass reaching from the ceiling 
nearly to the floor, at th« base of which is 
placed a convertible flower-stand and seat. 

There is, however, no reason why some ar- 
rangement of an ottoman or sofa, with a back 
of sufficient height to catch the head, and sur- 
mounted by a mirror of moderate dimensions, 
should not be devised, and prove both useful and 
effective. The mirror may of course be in- 
dependent of the seat, and may be in part 
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mirror— ::with side panels filled in with decora- 
tive embroidery, painting, or any of the multi.- 
farious handiwork of China and Japan, which 
can be procured so cheaply. Peftly twisted 
sconces in brass may be fixed eaqh side tb^ 
franie. . . . 

To return to our cabinet — ^it requires no stretch 
of imagination, if we once lay aside preconceived 
ideas of a certain stereotyped form, to compre: 
bend that a cabinet may be so (constructed as to 
display any ornaments placed upion it to the very 
best advantage, and this in itself, perhaps, would 
lead to a more conscientious selection of omar 
mental gew-gaws than generally prevails ; since, 
in the heterogeneous confusion of Bohemian glass 
and Birmingham lacquer, aided by the mere- 
tricious reflection of plate glass, it matters little, 
so long as we hav§ plenty of glitter, by what 
means it is produced. 

^ Smaller ornaments should not be displayed 
near the ground, but on shelves or in cases 
more on a level with the eye, the larger and 
more massive pieces being reserved for the lower 
shelves. Part of the cabinet may be enclosed 
by a solid panelled door or doors: it is useful^ 
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and gives a balance to the whole, or if you want 
cupboard-room, the lower part may be entirely 
enclosed. This is a question of convenience. 
A curtain of velvet or embroidered cloth is 
sometimes Introduced. It is decorative, and it 
may be considered untidy. This is a question 
of taste. 

The more you can break up a cabinet into an 
orderly arrangement of parts, scientifically pro- 
portioned, the greater will be the pleasure derived 
from its after contemplation : the task of taking 
in the whole at a glance will be rendered diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, and if the recondite 
nature of the lines is equalled by corresponding 
subtlety of colour, and crowned by a truly 
artistic arrangement of the contents, we shall 
have a near approach to a perfect drawing-room 
cabinet. 

Every one will not have old or even modern 
china or Venetian glass with which to decorate 
their rooms, but we hold that a cabinet may be 
made to contain books, portfolios, music, trinkets, 
and portable drawing-room property of various 
sorts, and yet be an artistic piece of furniture, 
and infinitely more useful than its more pre* 
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tentiofis ndgfabonr. As a rule, sSvered glass 
shotdd occopy some portion of the back; if in 
small pieces, the edges shcmld be bevelled; in 
laige sizes it is not so imperative. 

We prefer, even in a drawing-room cabinet, 
that the outline, or '-sky Uotch,** as an archi- 
tect would term it, should be bounded by straight 
lines rather than curves — though an arc or arbi- 
trary curve may sometimes be a relief. There 
should, however, be some flow of lines, at once 
graceful and appropriate, within the bouriding 
lines, and the artist misty be allowed a wide 
margin with regard to the internal details. 

Nevertheless it must be home in mind that, 
in designing furniture of this sort, well-studied 
proportion- is far more than mere linear dex- 
terity. 

It might be assumed that such inevitable 
concomitants tli drawing-room furniture as the 
occasional or the sofa -table could safely be left 
with the facile producers of this useful article | 
but, alas, though the markets are overstocked 
with fancy tables of various sorts and sizes, 
three-fourths of them may safely be rejected 
on the ground ' of general debility. 
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We have sadly fallen out of the old-fashioned 
rut of table making, and, tiring of first prin- 
ciples, our designers and manufacturers have 
given the reins to fancy, quite regardless of 
whither that erratic goddess would land them. 

A table is nothing if not firm, and yet this 
primary condition is seldom fulfilled. 

The basis of simple construction is seen in 
the kitchen table, and with considerable modifi- 
cations the same formation is applicable to a 
much higher class of table. 

Instead, however, of studying "eternal fit- 
ness," we endeavour to balance our table on the 
slenderest possible columns, reduced to a mini- 
mum of strength by excessive carving or turn- 
ing away of the wood where it ought to be left 
of a fair thickness. From these columns spring 
elegant carved branches or claws, and for fear 
so vulgar a thing as a castor should be visible, 
a hole is sometimes scooped almost through the 
wood, and a castor (much too small) is in- 
serted. The consequence is, one of the castors 
soon gives way under the weight of the table, 
which thus acquires that chronic limp so often 
observable. 
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The stand of a table may be made in various 
ways. The chief point is to get the top sup- 
ported all round and firmly, so that no ordinary 
pressure will overturn it. The legs, or stand, 
should never project beyond the extreme line 
of the top, and in a writing-table should not 
be in the way of one's knees. 

The legs of a square or oblong table need 
not necessarily be placed at the extreme cor* 
ners. If framed a little way in, they will often 
look better. It is also well to brace them 
together by some sort of cross rails near the 
ground. We fear this mode of strengthening 
has been discontinued because of the difficulty 
it presents in packing. It is obvioqs that 
whereas a couple of four-legged tables will pack 
one within the other, the cross rails render 
this economy of space impossible, and to the 
cheap furniture-monger no doubt this is a con- 
sideration, independently of the extra expense 
of the rails themselves. 

We doubt, however, the wisdom of allowing a 
parsimonious spirit of utility to gain a morbid 
ascendency over us. Moreover, people have no 
business to be for ever moving from house to 
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house. Migratory habits are unfortunately in- 
separable from life in crowded cities, but w&' 
cannot build our houses as quickly as the birds, 
and home, and home associations are the growth" 
of years and not of months. 

At least, let us cherish the theory (if 
practice it is often contradicted) of a permanent 
abode, round which moss-grown memories cling, 
and whose inanimate belongings have an im- 
parted vitality and an interest not their own. 

We like the idea of people and house and fur- 
niture growing old together; and, similarly, we 
prefer that young married people should have 
new furniture, and not scour the country for 
old musty bureaus and chiffomtih'es of defunct 
ancestors. 

But this is a digression. There is, however, 
a distinct advantage in these struts or rails from 
leg to leg of a table or chair, as they enable 
it to resist a lateral pressure, and prevent dis- 
location of joints, or that sudden snapping which 
sometimes occurs if a chair is jerked sharply 
down upon one leg. A tabic may be simply 
described as a horizontal plane resting on vertical 
(or nearly vertical) supports. ■ 
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These supports may sometimes be comiecti 
by horizontal bars or rails from 

1 other. Thus a table consists, broadly, of two 
— or at most — three parts. If the supports 
are of sufficient strength, and firmly fixed to 
the top, we have a table answering its main 
purpose. Details of ornament may then be 
considered. 

Practically, however, there is a very li 
proportion of ornamental drawing-room tabh 
&t which you dare not sit down to write 
letter, or on which you hesitate to place a lamp. 
In fact, we habitually approach a certain class 
of tables with great caution, for fear an acci- 
dental touch should communicate a disagree- 
able tremor throughout the ornaments and nick- 
nacks placed thereon. , 
It is beyond our purpose to attempt to eluu>J 
date the practical putting together of tables and 
chairs, and even were we to do so, the amateur 
might find it well-nigh impossible to unravel the_ 

I mode of construction in the next thing of 

I kind he came across. 

If, for instance, we insist (which we do nol 

tupon the cross rails of a chair or table beini 
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mortised right through the upright and pinned 
on the other side, it would seem as though we 
had here a guarantee of sound workmanship, 
and yet we have found this method of Jacobean 
framing cleverly imitated by a piece glued on 
to represent the end of the rail coming through, 
while the hypocritical rail itself is secured by 
a peg or a nail. 

And this state of things pervades the cheap 
work. Whatever may have been said or written 
to the contrary, rest assured that sound well- 
made furniture will be unavoidably dearer than 
the more showy but less intrinsic sorts. 

We do not say this is the case with the more 
elaborate furniture of the vulgar kind. No doubt 
a sound and well-designed article of solid wood 
may be made for the same or less than one 
badly made and designed, but full of senseless 
carving and wild contortions of outlining. 

But, in the matter of mere cheapness, the 
lower class of East-end furniture bears off the 
^wtlm. The manufacturers in that locality have 
■tmltivated the science of economic construction to 
Ftfie extreme verge of cheapness, and unless the 
I British public will be satisfied with more solidity 
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to pot oivcr the mantc^acoe. It is not 
easily aflSfctrd \f§ the dost and smoke fironi the 
file, and beii^ fixed at a good height from the 
floor, is not open to the objectioii laked against 
the console glass. 

Here, h ow ever, there is room for the ezeicise 
of ingenuity, in a departure from the mere sheet 
of plate glass, and the substitution of something 
more varied and effective. 

The fireplace, with its projecting breastwork, 
is a fine basis for the erection of an imposing 
superstructure. Sometimes the mantelpiece and 
glass are made as one united whole, the entire 
structural parts being of wood. Where the 
mantelpiece exists, it may be cased in with 
wood, if preferred, and above it you may con* 
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struct an " over mantel " of varied parts, light 
or heavy, with or without shelves, and with the 
top slightly overhanging, in the form of a cove 
or arch. Gilding, painting, or simply well- 
chosen coloured fragments of paper, leather, or 
stuff, will do duty in panelling out the various 
parts, while a good-sized mirror should occupy 
the centre. 

It is to he hoped that the subject of marble 
mantelpieces will receive more attention at the 
hands of builders, as they are mostly very 
difficult things to bring into the general scheme 
of a room. 

There are other incidental items, such as 
comer shelves, girandoles, &c., &c., which we 
must leave to an awakened taste to determine 
and to apply, while we turn our attention to 
the important questions of carpeting and cur- 
taining. 

A favourite plan, where parquetry is too ex- 
pensive, is to cover the floor all over with India 
matting, or plain coloured felting, and after- 
wards spread foreign rugs and mats about here 
and there. 

It lacks unity, though there is a refreshing. 
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coolness about the look of the mattings espe- 
cially in hot weather. 

There can, however, be no possible objection 
to bordering the room with white or coloured 
matting, and laying down a centre carpet, as 
recommended for the Dining-room. It has a 
bright and clean appearance, and musical sounds 
strike clearer and sharper than in a room car- 
peted all over. 

Light-coloured carpets we must again protest 
against. There are some whitish Persian car- 
pets, but the white is invariably creamy toned, 
often a deep buff, never the sepulchral white of 
an English Brussels carpet. Gaudy, bright-hued 
carpets are a complete mistake, as also large, 
geometric, or spotty patterns. Remember, al- 
ways, a carpet is a background to all the 
colours that will be seen against it, and take 
care that it is subdued in tone, and that the 
colours are well blended, as by this means they 
will counteract any too positive predominant 
hue. 

A room is incomplete without curtains: there 
is always an unfinished look until the hard out- 
line of the windows is broken by the soft folds 
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of drapery, which catch the full force of the 
light from outside, and disperse it in modified 
form over the room. 

Besides their use in subduing the intense 
glare of shadowless light, there is of course their 
practical aspect in keeping out draughts, and 
closing in the room at night, which important 
functions should perhaps have been placed first. 
Curtains depend for artistic effect mainly on 
three things, viz. — colour, texture, and aptitude 
for falling into soft and graceful folds. Hence 
silks, cloths, velvets, and serges are all suitable 
materials. The highly-glazed chintzes of former 
days, though admirable in many respects, were 
ludicrously stiff and angular, and we gladly wel- 
come, in their place, the soft cretonne cloth, 
with its wonderful variety of pattern and colour. 

Mixed colours and chequered patterns are less 
necessary in the curtains than in the walls and 
carpets; and frequently, as we remarked in con- 
sidering the Dining-room, after an exhaustive 
search for a well-designed patterned curtain that 
will suit our room, we are obliged to fall back ' 
on some self-coloured stuff, and confess that it 
answers every purpose. There is, however. 
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averse to a figured material so long 
not spotty, but what is known as an '* all over," 
or well-covered pattern, and not too violent in 
contrasted colours, 

The Spanish cross striped materials in brillianfc 
reds and yellows are rather the exception th: 
the normal standard for curtains. There 
the present day, an overwhelming supply of cur* 
tain stuffs of every colour and texture, man; 
of which do equal credit to the ceaselei 
activity of brain and loom, so that we need 
scarcely point to any in particular; and general 
principles affecting design in wall-papers and 
carpets will sufficiently indicate the line to ob-i 
serve in approving or rejecting any pattern, 

Many people confine themselves to muslin oi 
lace curtains for the Drawing-room, but, al-l 
though this is a fairly passable escape from 
difficulty, we cannot consider it more than a 
temporary measure. Lace curtains behind the 
ilieavier stuff curtains give a certain dress and 
inish to a room, but by themselves they are 
10 weak and transparent, 

Of valances we prefer to say very little, ex- 
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cept that we abominate the grandiose bullion 
fringes with wooden skittle pendants, encased 
in twisted yellow silk. 

Yet we have known even these, worked in 
quiet colours harmonising with the curtains, 
and kept to some very simple outline, to look 
exceedingly well, and by no means barbaric. 

The simpler and more natural a valance is 
the better. 

Our own opinion is that it is seldom needed. 
A light brass pole again answers the purpose 
as an ornamental curtain rod. Cornices net 
sitate valances, and frequently bring the window 
into excessive prominence, and detach it from 
the rest of the walls in a manner injurious to 
the general effect. 

A word on window blinds will not be out of 
place here. 

The expedients for screening our windows seem 
to be various, and the window blind of " the 
day " is, true to its name, rapidly superseded by 
the window blind of the day after to-morrow. 
And yet we think the question may be resolved 
within very narrow limits. The purpose of a. ' 
blind is to screen the room from outsiders, and to 
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modify and subdue the light. And these points 
seem best met by the usual white linen blind, or 
the Venetian blind formed of parallel laths of 
wood, which turn on their axis, and admit air 
and light as required. 

We wonder the tints of the Venetian blind 
have been so few, when by painting the laths a 
certain tone, a refraction of rays might be ob- 
tained, of great benefit to the room in which they 
fall; instead of which a powerful green is the 
usual colour adopted, which often completely 
nullifies the tone of the walls and curtains, and 
shuts out the light no more effectually than a 
paler tint would do, seeing that the laths 
themselves are opaque. 

However, in the absence of Venetian, the white 
linen blind is the simplest means of softening the 
light. All coloured blinds, as usually made, are 
too strong, and overlay everything with their own 
reflection. 

Where low half- blinds are required to windows 
overlooked from the road, the open wickerwork, 
plain or gilded, is as inoffensive as anything. All 
wire or gauze blinds are dismally ugly. Ground 
glass is office -like and monotonous, and those 
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unfortunate dried ferns transfixed between two 
sheets of glass are worse than all, 

A pretty fashion obtains of employing stained 
glass, set in small cross-bar frames of lead, gilded. 
The pattern is often a simple rosette and flower 
alternated, and the effect is good both inside the 
room and from the street. 

And now let us take a rapid survey of the 
Drawing-room we have attempted theoretically 
to furnish. 

The door is flung open, we cross the cool 
Chinese matting, and step upon the velvety pile 
or Persian carpet. Progress is easily made 
across the room, or by a circuitous path, skirting 
divans, easy chairs, and small tables. 

We sink into — no, if you please, we object 
to sink waist ~ deep into a mass of luxurious 
stufBng — we seat ourselves comfortably on one of 
the aforesaid lounges, and glance round the room. 
The walls, mirrors, ottoman seats, pictures, seem 
to form one continuous, harmonious, though 
varied, panorama of pleasing forms and colours, 
mingling and contrasting. The pieces of furniture 
are not instantly received on the retina of the 
eye, as so many inky blotches on a white wall» 
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but slowly, and as the eye becomes accustomed 
to the room, one by one the different points come 
out, and by degrees their various forms and com** 
ponent parts are unfolded. Bits of colour, 
unobserved at first, starlike appear. The cur- 
tains also fall into the scheme of the decoration, 
and merge their individuality for the good of the 
room. The open windows, shaded from the heat 
by the gently sloping sun-blinds, are filled with 
flowers, whose fragrance scents the air ; and when 
we take our leave, it is with a feeling that there 
is an indescribable something about the room 
which soothes and gratifies our mind and senses, 
though, for the life of us, we cannot tell precisely 
the causes which contribute to our satisfaction. 
Such, we believe, is the effect produced by every 
thoughtfully and artistically furnished room, and 
further acquaintance with the practical arrange- 
ment of such a room would only confirm the 
opinion. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE LIBRARY. 



If this room is a library proper, its arrangement 
will naturally take the form of a series of 
nient book-shelves, closely and methodically filled, 
These will range round the walls, while the 
middle of the room will be occupied by a heavy 
writing-table, fitted with drawers and cupboards 
for the reception of papers and manuscripts. 

Nine times out of ten, however, the library — so 
called — is also the smoking-room, morning-room, 
school-room, or ante-room, and, when this is the 
case, it is a mere farce to treat it with the austere 
solemnity of a bond fide library. It may then 
partake of a mixed character, and become a 
pleasant and useful room. 

Book-shelves are better neither too high nor 
too low. If too near the ground the books get 
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covered with dast, and if too h^ thqr c^^ ^^*^ 
be reached by a chair or steps. Glass doors, 
ahhoug^ we think th^ do not improTe the look, 
are jet indispensable if the books are worth pre- 
serving. If the boc^L-shelves are not too high, the 
upper shelf, with a raised back, will be nsefiil for 
ornaments. 

For economy, deal, stained black or painted 
any shade, might be used in this room, and 
indeed a certain mde effective style is permissible 
in a nondescript room, which would be out of 
place elsewhere* 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE BEDROOMS. 

The furniture of a bedroom presents no great 
difficulties in the way of selection, the different 
pieces being dictated by the requirements of rest 
and of the toilet. 

Modern bedroom furniture, however, especially 
the commonest sort in mahogany or birchwood, 
still comprises some of the worst examples of 
constructive design. 

The dressing-table and washstand are often a 
mass of coarse and extravagant curves, the legs 
resembling the fore-legs of a bull-dog, but having 
I none of their sturdinesa. 

^^^L An oval mirror, supported by clumsily carved 
^^^Bferackets, completes the " elegant toilet table." 
^^^^ The old " Queen Anne " style of table, of which 
I this is perhaps a gross caricature, was a vastly 
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beauty and irsliaint, and die l^s never bemg 
wcnXkd ao lecklenly as to i li i ratra die tcnadty 

<if die grain. 

If die ''cunred** style is to be canied oat at 
ally it must be well and caicfolljr done* im* it is 
better left alone. 

For ordinaiy purposes, m sensiUe ibnn of 
tomed wc^ is sufficient for the legs of 4he 
washstandy dressing-table, chairs, ftc, and pre* 
ference dumld be given to straight lines in the 
famitore itself. 

Choose solid woods in preference to veneer, 
as, in veneered furniture, you never know how 
much common deal v& underneath. 

Walnut, ash, oak| mahogany, birch, or pine 
may be used. Bear in mind the general colour 
of a wood has more to do with the effect of 
your room than any fanciful grain or figure it 
may possess. 

Wooden knobs to doors and drawers are in- 
elegant appendages, and most likely owe their 
'^gin to the small cost at which they can be 
luced. Brass or bronzed handles are less 
he way, and form ornamental items. There 
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■ is no necessity, however, for too ostentatious a 
display of brass. Simplicity in the furniture of 
a bedroom, is, wo think, desirable, rather than 
richness or profuse ornamentation. 

The bedstead was formerly of wood, now it is 
generally of brass or iron. The wood bedstead 
more completely furnishes the room, but it is 
usually more expensive, and less easily kept 
clean than the metallic bedstead. 

In iron and brass the best patterns to adhere 
to are those formed by parallel bars and circles. 

The bedstead is seldom now so closely cur- 
tained and canopied as formerly, and wisely so, 
since, except at the head, curtains are worse 
than useless, as they prevent the free access of 
lir. Many people abjure curtains altogether. 
The floor of this room should certainly never 
1 be carpeted to the walls ; a broad margin should 
be left all round, which may be covered with 
matting, or any of the soft warm floor-cloths 
, made of cork and indiarubber. 

A centre carpet of Brussels, Kidderminster, or 
kfelt, can then be thrown down. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ON STYLE. 

The question whether a house should be fur- 
nished throughout in one style, or whether 
each room may represent a different period^ is 
easily disposed of. A house should be furnished 
throughout harmoniously, and not be k series 
of violent contrasts in style. 

A house is the home of an individual possess- 
ing character, mind, will, and, it is to be hoped, 
certain definite principles; and therefore, except 
in the case of persons of quixotic temperament 
and kaleidoscopic mental vision, should not be 
a succession of "Jack-in-the-box" surprises. 

How far, however, analogous points of various 
styles may be blended without incongruity, is 
not so easily defined. 

Just now, when every phase of European and 
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Asiatic art is being laid under contribution, we 
see mixtijres of oriental, mediaeval, and renaiss- 
ance ornament grafted on to forms hovering 
between Classic and Gothic, yet producing a 
modem English medley, often of high excellence 
as a work of art. These varied elements of un- 
equal affinity need, however, the sound judgment 
and bold genius of a master mind and hand to 
weld into a compact and homogeneous whole. 

That purity of style which insists on every 
article, even to the time-piece and fire-irons in 
a room, having the same points of family like- 
ness, is a dull, narrow, uncongenial thing, and 
those who advocate it fail to recognise the 
broad principles underlying all true art what- 
soever. 

Nevertheless, the eye must accustom itself to 
see clearly when and where to introduce fur- 
niture or trifles of a different order into a room 
already furnished in a certain style. 

One thing is certain, that, whereas good fur- 
niture of different periods will not unfrequently 
stand side by side without prejudice to either 
style, and that notwithstanding a difference of 
centuries in point of age, it is utterly impossible 
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to reconcile a badly -designed thing with either 
the one or the other. There is no ground of 
assimilation. 

A really serious source of discord in a room 
is a want of balance or consistency ; silk cur- 
tains and woollen furniture coverings; a rare 
marquetry cabinet flanked by clumsy featureless 
chairs of the early Victorian era; and, in orna- 
ments, Bohemian glass mixed up with old Vene- 
tian. There must be an equality maintained 
throughout. The room must be set in a certain 
key, and, if allowed to fall out of it for the sake 
of variety, should speedily return into its normal 
channel. 




CHAPTER VIII, 



MISCELLANEA. 

Your fenders, fire-irons, and gaselier or chande- 
lier, wall sconces, and ornamental items, should 
all have the same careful and discriminate se- 
lection. The improvement in metal -work has 
been very marked of late, so that there is some 
chance of being able to secure a sensible form 
of fender. 

The gaselier, with some notable exceptions, 
still retains many objectionable features. It is, 
however, infinitely improved. We see few of 
the gaunt extending triple arms of bygone days ; 
the lights are more compact, often a cluster of 
five or more ; and we think the disagreeable in- 
vention of balance weights and telescopic action 
is growing into disfavour. 

The vases and other ornaments which adorn 
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our rooms too often fall into our hands without 
our having a word in their selection, and in- 
grate indeed should we be to evince the faintest 
shadow of discourtesy in our reception of the 
smallest token of esteem or affection. The 
principle which regards the motive of a gift is 
deeper than that which contemplates with critical 
nicety the attributes of the thing given. 

Where, however, we are choosing any orna- 
ment for ourselves, we must have regard to form 
and colour as well as suitability to the position 
it is intended to occupy. 

In affecting old china, we would counsel choice 
of such as possesses some rare merit of colour, or 
form, or device, rather than that which depends 
solely for its marketable value on its scarcity. 
A few years ago it was almost impossible to find 
a really good bit of colour amongst modem porce- 
lain. Full primary colours, no doubt there 
were, though mostly employed in flower or sub- 
ject groups, but any subtlety of colour, or any 
quaintness or variety of form, was not to be 
found ; so that artists and collectors were forced 
to hunt up the comparatively few pieces of good 
ancient pottery to be found in country places, 
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the hands of dealers. Now there are 
springing up here and there men of intelligence 
and spirit, who are stimulating the genius of 
the country in producing useful and ornamental 
ware of a very high artistic order, and we re- 
commend those who have neither time nor in- 
clination to study ceramic trade-marks, to confine 
their purchases to these modern specimens, and 
thus avoid the risk of being either duped or 
ruined. 

Embroidery is another art which might render 
great service in the finishing of our rooms. As 
a rule, however, attempts in this direction have 
been unsatisfactory in the extreme. The me- 
chanical stitch of ordinary Berlin wool-work is 
dull and uninteresting, and fails to achieve any- 
thing worthy of such self-denying and mono- 
tonous labour. A revolution is on foot in this 
branch of feminine industry, and we trust a 
few years will suffice to enforce some useful 
and long-needed lessons in the application of 
needlework to domestic decoration. 

The natural flowers and leaves, awkwardly and 
unnaturally rendered at best, the over-powerful 
colours, and their frequent unhappy combina- 
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tions, are amongst our distressing recollections 
in this particular department. Young ladies 
might just as well practise from drawing- slates 
and call it drawing. It develops no faculty of 
the artist. The only virtue it tends to promote 
(if it does not exhaust) is patience. No doubt 
an acquaintance with the rules of simple ad- 
dition, and a sufficiently good eye to distinguish 
green from red, are necessary qualifications. Be- 
yond these there is little to be learnt. Yet then 
number of ugly ill - proportioned chairs, which! 
have been made solely because this or that piece*! 
of work took so many months or years to com-<- 
plete, would form an astounding catalogue. 

Take a piece of Indian or Japanese embroidery 1 
— not the closely covered Indian work — we can-^ 
not afford to waste so much time — but say, i 
bit of picturesque embroidery on black satind 
There is, perhaps, a bird — what kind of bird it 
may be difficult to tell — but note the firm sweep 
of the lines in the wings and tail, the wonder- 
fully delicate touches in the feathered plumage, 
the vivid realism of the eye, the heak, the 
talons. And then study those marvellous cloud 
and water lines, indicating, beyond possibility of 
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mistake, the exact nature of the thing pourtrayed, 
yet with a single line or two. Reeds, rushes, 
or gorgeous exotics, are all given with the same 
fidelity and graphic power, or a flock of double 
stitches will represent at once a flight of birds. 
The worker, in fact, has just the same power 
over the needle and silks or wools as an artist 
has over his pencil and palette. 

Now we do not mean, nor do we expect, that 
every one should possess this instinctive artistic 
faculty, but where it does in any measure exist, 
we think we have a right to demand its exercise 
in something worthier than the old go-carl canvas 
stitch. Some technical instruction may be needed 
to enable a young beginner to throw aside the 
prejudice that may be entertained against novel 
means of producing good results in embroidery; 
but once fairly afloat, there will be found infinitely 
more enjoyment and scope for ability in a form 
of art-medlework, which presses into its service 
every means by which a design can be worked 
out most effectively, or best subordinated to a 
decorative purpose when it is required to grace, 
and not disgrace, our rooms. 



CHAPTER IX. 

t 

IN CONCLUSION. 

We are continually told to go to " nature *• as the 
infallible guide in all questions pertaining to art, 
whether pictorial or decorative, and it is not 
improbable that a great many errors of natural- 
istic design have resulted from an entire misccm- 
ception of the meaning of the advice given. If 
we content ourselves with blindly copying nature, 
we shall merely reproduce isolated fragments of 
nature's handiwork in the wrong place. We 
must go to nature, not as mere copyists, but as 
reasoning intelligent beings, with the endeavour 
to understand the laws by which she is governed 
and the principles on which she invariably works. 
We may not, by looking at a tree, see exactly 
how to construct a chair ; nor, by studying a rose, 
learn bow to design a wall -paper. Yet, by ob- 
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serving how the main branches of a tree strike 
out from the parent stem, and how, from these, 
the more slender offshoots are thrown out in 
in-egular and yet harmonious hnes, we may 
gather some notions of fitness and exquisite 
adaptability — of a combination of strength and 
lightness and elasticity — a maximum of force 
with a minimum of expenditure, every part sup- 
porting or supported by some other part ; nothing 
superfluous, no waste, no reclcless prodigality of 
resource. Here we have the essence of construc- 
tive art — the utmost strength of which the 
material is capable; the structural formation 
clearly perceptible without being ugly or obtru- 
sive; every part having relation to every other 
part. You perceive the tree hitherto (the trunk 
and the branches) has merely the beauty of pro- 
portion, of fitness, of vigour, and balance of 
parts. But as these elements constitute rather a 
relative beauty, it is necessary, for the ultimate 
perfection of the tree, that it should assume a 
positive beauty, hence the blossom, the leaves, and 
the fruit ; outgrowths, mark, of the construction, 
interwoven, so to speak, in the whole scheme; 
no mere adjuncts, but clothing the branches 
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with a perfectly natural, seemingly ine\itabli 



species of ornament, yet never entirely concealing 
the anatomy of the tree, only marking still morsj 
distinctly its perfect grace and applicability, tillj 
from the fibres which strike into the earth to thci 
trembling leaf that points the slenderest stem,! 
this work of a mightier hand than man's stands ' 
out a miracle of consummate perfection, of work- 
manship past mortal skill, of beauty beyond 
possibility of human rivalry. 

The difficulty, of course, is to interpret and I 
codify — if we may so speak — the laws of nature, 
so as to render them applicable to purposes of I 
construction and decoration. 

A rose-tree in full bloom is a thing of beauty,' 
but it by no means follows that, repeated at'J 
regular intervals thirty or forty times over a wall I 
it will convey the same sense of beauty. NatureJ 
never acts thus ; besides, there are conditions of 
atmosphere and of distance which mitigate out- 
door effects, but which are altogether absent in a 
room, hence the necessity for getting effects ot'fl 
distance by moderating and toning down the:! 
colours on a walh 

We have, however, said enough for the prescj^ 
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on the affinity between nature's laws and those 
which should govern industrial and decorative 
art. One fallacy in relation to art in general we 
would enter a protest against, namely, the notion 
that real, abiding, intelligent taste can ever, in its 
essence, be dissociated from a love of all that is 
true and noble and sublime. 

We have heard it said that "taste" is the ■ 
result of feeling — a faculty, that is to say, of the 
heart rather than the head. We rather think it 
is a product of both. If, however, the possession 
of a refined taste is coincident with the higher 
culture of our intellectual and our emotional 
nature, and especially of the latter, it should 
clearly be accompanied by a wide-spread sym- 
pathy and a breadth of chanty for all that, in 
the truest and noblest sense, claims the one or 
demands the other. That narrowness of spirit 
and concentration of self-interest which is satis- 
fied with the mere contemplation of Forms and 
emblems in themselves abstractly beautiful, is, 
we have no hesitation in saying, no mark of taste 
— certainly not as we understand it, or believe its 
fullest interpretation to be. Taste, whatever else 
it may be, is the embodiment of qualities which , 
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the world cannot do without — qualities whose 
first practical action is rather to cahirate mercy 
than to foster sentiment; to provide homes fcr 
the homeless than to deck the costly mansion, and 
so down through the cycles of industiy. Taste, 
art, aesthetics — ^these are the rainbow hoes fiong 
off upon life's checkered skies firom influences 
akin to those of the ever active, ever gracious 
rain that watereth the earth, and of the sun that 
blesseth ''the springing" of herbs and fruits and 
flowers — ^ministrants to man of health, of susten- 
ance, and of delight. 
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Qoth, price 6s. 

BLUMEfMi^orW.). 

The Operations of the 
German ii^mies in Prance, fixxn 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1S70- 
71. "^th Map. FrcMn the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated by the late E. M. Jones, Mai. 
20th Foot, Prof, of MiL Hist., Sand- 
hurst Demy Sva Qoth, price 9r. 

BOQUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. ron). 
Tactical Deductions from 

the ^Var of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart, late 18th (Royal Irish) R^- 
ment Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Demy Sva Qoth, price 
7'- 

BONWICK a.)t F.R.G.S. 
^gyiptisin Belief and Mo- 
dem Thought. Large post Sva 
Cloth, price xox. 6d, 

Psrramid Facts and Fan- 
cies. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5x. 

The Tasmanian Lily. With 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo. (^oth, 
price 5x. 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen's Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 5x. 
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BOWEN (H.C), M.A. 

English Grammar for Be- 
ginners. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, price If . 

Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

Simple English Poems. 

English Literature for Junior Classes. 
In Four Parts. Parts 1. and XL, price 
6d. each, now ready. 

BO WRING (Sir John). 
Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
■Demy 8vo. Price i\s. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 

Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R. A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

BRODRICK (The Hon. Q. C). 

Political Studies. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 145. 

BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 

of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
3 vols. Witb Steel Portrait. Price 
•js. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. Svo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price 12s. 

III. A^ Popular Edition, in i vol. 
Svo. Price 6*. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — COWPBR, COLBRIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

Christ in Modem Life. 

Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Sermons. First Series. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 



BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M.A.- 
continued. 

Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price ^s. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

Frederick D enison M aurice : 

The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown Svo. Sewed, price zf. 

BROOKE (W. G.), M.A. 

The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Qassified 
Statement of its^ Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6cL 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments— 1850-1873. AnnoUted bv. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price qs. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. VoL I. 4to. Cloth, 
price 63J. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, price 2Xf. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin). 
The Higher Life. Its Reality, 

Experience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price s-y. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Li^ht of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6d. 

The Christian Policy of 

Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

BROWN G- Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in Prance; or, 

Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price \%s. 6d» 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy Sva Qoth, price 
zof. 6€L 
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BRYANT (W.C.) , 

Poems. Ked-line Edition. | 
With 14 lUniDatioiu and Fotmil of 
the Auliior, Crown Evg. Cloth «jctia, 

A Chaper Edidoo, wiih Fronds- 
^ttx. SnuUerawnSio. CloIh,price 

BURCKHARDT CJucDb). 

The Civilization of the Pe- 
riod of the RenaiiuDccin Italy. 

" ■ * " ilalum, by S. G. C, 

vols. Iwny &vo. 



PaleiUne, and ths Holy Idnd. 
With Haps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plata. » »o1e. Second 
Editjoo. DemySrcL Oath, price a^j. 
*,* Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume. Laij:e post Svo. Qotb, 

BURTON (Opt. Richard F.). 
The Gold Mines of Midiati 
and the Ruined Hidianile 



The Land of Midian Re- 

vltlted. Wilh numerous illusCra^ 
lions on wood and by Chiomo- 
Ijtliogra^y. a vols. Demy 8vo. 

CA1.DBRON. 

Calderon's Draroaa : The 

Wonder- WorkiDj Magician— Life is 

a Dreun— The Pureatoiy of Si. 

Patrick. Trandaled by Denis 

Florence MacCatthy. Post Svo. 

Cbib, price loi. 
CANDLER (H.). 

The Qroundwork of Belief. 

Crown Bvo. Cloth, price ji. 
CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 

The Principles of Mental 

Phyaloiofy. With Iheir Applic*. 






CAVALRY OPFICBR. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
OrjcaniiatiiHi, Ac. Wiih Dii- 

fianu. Demyfivth Cloth, price laf. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mr*. E. W.}. 

A Constant Heart. AStoiy. 

3 vols. Gotb, gilt tops, price lu. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Tian^Iated, with Critical Notes and 

8vo. Qo'lh. ^'a\. I,7price I'jj. fii. 
Children's Toys, and some 
Elementary Lessons in Genera] 
Knowledje which tlieyleBch. lUm- 
trated. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price s*. 
CHRISTOPHERSON (The lats 
Rev. Henry), U.A. 
Sermon B. With an Intro- 



's, from the end ol 
ininsofiEBo. Se- 



Edilion. DemySvo. 



lUiut 



I. With 36 
irth and Revised 
Ooth,pTicei6r. 
CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Cfaildbood of the 

World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times, Sbrlh Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3». 
A Special Edition for Schools. 

The ChUdhood of Rell- 

eioni. Including a Simple t, 
of the Binh and Growth of 
and LKends. Thii ' ~ 
Ciown Bvo. Oath, p 
A Special Edition 
Price It. id. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 



if Myths 



r Schodt. 
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COLERIDGE (Sara). 
Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price sf . 6d» 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price -js. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 5; . 

CONWAY (Hugh). 
A Life's Idylls. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 35. 6^. 

COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 
Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. L. S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ss. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 
The New Chemistry. With 

31 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price if. 

COOPER (H. j.y. 
The Art of Furnishing on 
Rational and Esthetic Prin- 
ciples. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price i*. 6d, 

COPPEE (Pran90is). 
L'Exil^e. Done into English 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. O. L. Crown Svo. Vellum, 
price St, 



CORFIELD (Prof.), M.D. 
Health. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

CORY (William). 
A Guide to Modem Eng- 
lish. History. Part I. MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price qs. 

COURTNEY (W.L.). 
The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5s. 6d» 

COWAN (Rev. William). 
Poems : Chiefly Sacred, in- 
cluding Translations from some 
Ancient Latin Hymns. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.), Bart. 
A History of Greece from 

the Earliest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 36;. 

The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition, s 
vols. Demy Svo. Cloth, price aSs, 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great, with a sketch 
of the subsequent History to the 
present time. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

New Edition. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

School History of Greece. 

With Maps. New Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d* 

The Great Persian War 

from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d, 

A Manual of Mythology 

in the form of Question and Answer. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 

COX (Rev. Sir G. W.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE KIN- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Rotnances of the 

Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 



AUsifff 



S^watOT Mnndi; ex; Is 

Christ die Savioar of aDMea? SbcOt 
F4fmc. CnivsSvou Clod^ price 51:. 

The Genesis of EviJ, and 

odber SenKMHy maiaif E i pout oi-y . 
Seoood Edmoo. CtovbSto. CSodi, 
price 6r, 

CRAUPURD (A. H.)l 
Seekm^^for Liglit : Sennons. 
Ckdvd 8to. Qodi, price 5c. 

CRAWPURD (Oswald). 
Portugal, Old and New. 

With IllustnUioas and Mapc Deaty 
8to, Qothf pace i6f. 

CRE88WELL (M n. O.). 
The King's Banner. Dnuna 
in Four Acts. Five flhutrrafions. 
4ta Qoch, price loi, 6d, 

CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industrial Conciliation. 

Fcap. 8ra doth, price as. 6d. 

CROZIER (John Beattie), M.B. 
The Rel^on of the Future. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

0'ANVBR8(N. R.). 
Parted. A Tale of aouds 

and Sunshine. With a Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. Svo. Clotn, price js. 6d. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Evcrv-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations hy W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3s. 6d, 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ax lUustra- 
dons. x6mo. Cloth| price 4s. 6d. 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 
the Tale of a Goat. With za Illus- 
trations. i6mo. doth, price 41. 6d, 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samnel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The NewTestament, trans* 

latad from the Latest Greek 

Te«t of Tlachendorf. A New and 

^My Devised Edition. Post 

^hus, priet sot, 64, 



DAVIDSON (ReT.SasQeOJ>.D., 
Canon of Uie Bible : Its 

Fonotia^ 
XIbxo 



DAVIB8 (Q. C hfisloiaief ). 
Rambles and 
Oar School 



of 

r 



FlddChib. With 



DAVIES (RcT. J. L.), M Jk. 
Theology and Morality. 

of Befief and 



is.ed. 

DAVIBS (T. Hart.). 
Catullus. Translated into 
English Veise. Crown Sro. Cloth, 
' 6s. 



DAWSON ((^eor^), M Jk. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited hj his Wife. 
FifthE<Otioa. Crown Svo. Prioe6c. 

Sermons on IMsputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited hy his Wife. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. C3oth, price 6r. 

Sermons on Daily Life and 

Duty. Edited hy his Wife. Second 
Edition. CrownSva C3oth,price6r. 

DB L'HOSTB (Col. B. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jaroosseau. Translated from the 
French of Engine Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8va Qoth, price j/s. 6tL 

DENNIS ax 
English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged. El^;antly bound. 
Fcap. Sva (Hoth, pnce 31. 6d, 

DB RBDCLIFFB (Viscomit 
Stratford), P.O., K.Q., O.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Oown 8va (3oth, 
price 3#. 

DBSPRBZ (Philip S.). 
Daniel and John; or, the 

Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price zm. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). ' 
Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from z8^ to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson, a 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price axf. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 

Legends of the Saxon 
Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f. 64.. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 

and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Cloth, price 5^. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 

Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6s. 

DOBSON (Austin). 
Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci^t^. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere: a Critical Study 
ofhis Mind and Art Fifth Edition. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price X2f. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post 8vo. Cloth, price X3«. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 

Sinal and Translated. Small crown 
vo. Cloth, price 3X. 64. 



DRAPER (J. W.), M.D., LL.D. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 

Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price $s. 

Volume XIII. of The International 

Scientific Series. 

DREW (Rev. O. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 
xof. 64. 

Nazareth: Its Life and 
Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ss. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price zof. 64. 

The Son of Man : His Life 

and Ministry. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price 7^ . 64. 

DREWRY(Q. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2j. 64. 

DREWRY (Q. O.), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small 8va Cloth, 
price IS. 64. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 
Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. SmaU 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 64. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 
The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph. 
With 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hild;^d, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 

Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 64. 
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EDMONDS (Herbert). 
Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modem Biographies. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5f . 

Educational Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 6d. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). , 

Minor Chords; or, Songs 
for the SufiFering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8yo. Cloth, price 
3«. 6d, ; paper, price 2f . 6d, 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 

Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Cora- 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cldth, 
price iZs. 

ELSDALE (Henry)^ 
Studies in Tennyson's 

Idylls. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5 j. 
Epic of Hades (The). 

By the author of " Sones of Two 
Worlds." Tenth and finely revised 
Edition. Fcap.Svo.Cloth,price7f.6</. 
*»* Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25;. 

EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d, 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price xs. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 

and Worship for Household 

Use, compiled exclusively from the 

HoJj^ Scriptures. New and Cheaper 

Edition, Fcap. Svo. Chti!, price i*. 



EVANS (Msirk)— continued. 
The King's Story Book. 

In three parts. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price I*. 6d. each. 

*»* Part I., with four illustrations 
and Picture Map, now ready. 

EX-CIVILIAN. 

Life in the Mofussil; or. 

Civilian Life in Lower Bengal, a 
vols. Large post Svo. Price 14s, 

PARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 

The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 

from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Com- 
piled by his Widow. With a Preface 
by the Viscountess Strangford. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. Price 30*. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argum«it,Proceedings, 
Judgment, and Report, revised oy 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 25s. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 

Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : an Outline of the History of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of St. Peter, a. p. 43-47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Ancient 
Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price 50*. Roxbiirgh, half- 
morocco, price 52J. 6d. 

FOWLS (Rev. Edmund). 

Latin Primer Rules made 
Easy. Crown Svo. CloUi» price 3#. 
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FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price xos. 6d. 

The Divine Legation of 

Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7;. 

ERASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency 1 upon a new and extended sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from xs. gd. to 
zs. j4. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price zof. td. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d, 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4^ . 

GARRETT (E.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

GEBLER (Karl Von). 

Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. Translated with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. George 
Sturgb. Demy Bvo. Cloth, price izr. 

GEDDES (James). 

History of the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionarj' of Holland. Vol. I. 1623— 
1654. Demy Bvo., with Portrait, 
Cloth, price 15^. 

G. H. T. 

Verses, mostly written in 
India. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s. 



GILBERT (Mrs.). 

Autobiography and other 

Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
GUbert. Thu-d Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7X. ttU 

GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 

Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max MOller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxfcurd. 
Post Bvo. Cloth, price gs, 

Ginevra and The Duke of 
Guise. Two Tragedies. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6*. 

GLOVER (F.), M.A. 
Exempla Latina. A First 

Construing Book with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. Bvo. 
Cloth, price 2S. 

GODWIN (William). 
William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
Bvo. Cloth, price 2Zs, 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essavs never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan PauL Oown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 7^. 61L 

GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870- 1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the (German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C, CB., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
Bvo. Cloth, price 21s. 

GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry). 
Memoir of. With Portrait. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price $s, 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square Bvo. Cloth, 5;. 

%* Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En* 
graved Portnut. Square post Bvo. 
Cloth, price z^r. 
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QOSSE (Edmund W.). 
Studies in the Literature of 

Northern Europe. With a Frontis- 

?iece designed and etched by Alma 
'adema. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price i2f. 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Qoth, price js. 6d, 

QOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 
Germany, Present and Past. 

2 Vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21J. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8vo. Cloth, loj. 6rf. 

QREY (John), of Dilston. 
John Grey (of Dilston) : 

Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

GRUNER(M. L.). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7; . 6d. 

QURNEY(Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instructiop and Sugges- 
tion. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. By the Author of the " Epic 
of Hades." Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HABCKELr (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M. A. , F. R. S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous II- 

lustrations. 9 voJ^. Large post 8vo. 

Cloth, price 32s, 



HAECKEL (Prof. Ern8t.>-<rw- 
tinued. 

Freedom in Science and 

Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HAKE (A. Egmont). 
Paris Originals, with twenty 
etchings, by L^on Richeton. Larg^ 
post 8vo. Cloth, price 14^. 

Halleck's International 

Law; or. Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 38*. 

HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Second Edition. Oblong 32mo. 
roan, elastic band and pencil, price 
3f . 6d. ; russia, 5,r. 

H ARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. 
Election Speeches in 1879 
and 1880. With Address to the 
Electors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d, 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 

8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 6s, 

Current Coin. Materi£disin — 
The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

Speech in Season. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d, 

Unsectarian Family 

Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price u. 6(L 



C. Kegan Paul 6^ Co.^s Publications, 
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HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price i2J. 

H AWT RE Y (Edward M.). 
Corydalis. A Story of the 

Sicilian Expedition. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, 
by L. C. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price %s. 6d. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 
The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price i2jr. 

HELVIO (Major H.). 
The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Arniy Corps. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24J. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 
The Battalion, price 15J. Vol. 1 1. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price 10s. 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 
The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 

HINTON (James). 
L,ife and Letters of. Edited 
by EUice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8f . 6d. 



HINTON QeLVCitBy-continued, 
The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law of Human Life, and on thk 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6<^. 

Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 50 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price X2s. 6d, 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 

Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post8vo. Price ;^66j. 

The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations, a vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. 

New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth 
limp. If. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Han." With 
a Preface by Lord St^ey of Alder- 
ley. 3 vols. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 2U. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Su: H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G. C. S. I., &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt). 

The German Artillery in 

the Battles near Metx. Based 
on the official reports of the Gennan 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. HoUist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 2zj. 

HOLMES (E. O. A.). 
Poems. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, price5«. each. 

HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 
Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 

Hindustaiii made Easy. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edidon. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price s«. 
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HOOPER iUs^y-cotUmued. 

Cookeiy for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. OownSvo. Qoth, price 
3/t. 6d. 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Loncheon, and Sap- 
per. Second Edition. Crown Sto. 
Qotfa, price 5x. 

HOOPER (Mrs. Q.). 

The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price y. 6d. 

HOPKINS (Ellice). 
Life and Letters of James 

Hinton, with an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait en- 
graved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price Ss. 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refuge; or, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

HORNER (The Misses). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition, s 
vols. Crown Svo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, xos. 6d. Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums, ss, 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 
The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HUTCHISON (Lieut.-Col. F. J.), 
and Capt.G. H. MACGREGOR. 

Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

The first Volume of Military Hand- 
booksforKegimentaX Officers. Edited 
byLieut.-CoLC»B, Brackbnburv, 
R.A,, A.A,G. 



HUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 
The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence (Cardinal New- 
man. Demy Svo. Qoth, price 14s. 

HUXLEY (Prof.) 

The Crayfish: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. 
With Eighty-two Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume XXVIII. of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Scientific Series. 

INCHBOLDQ.W.). 
Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d, 

INGELOW (Jean). 
Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 
Indian Churchman. Demy Svo. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5* . 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 
Thoup^hts on the Application of die 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4$. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.p., &c. ^ With numerous Illus- 
trations. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

IV. Mind and Body : The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 4^ . 

V. The Study of Sociology. 
ByHerbert Spencer. Eighdi Edition. 
Ctown Svo. Qoth, price ^. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With 14 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flyine. 
By J. B. Pcttigrew, M.D., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Orown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5f. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With 117 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca- 

Schmidt. With 36 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 

XIII. The Historv of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIV. Fungri; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price sx. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third and Revised Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By Prof. William 
Dwignt Whitney. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price sx. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F. R. S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 



International Scientific 

Series \^\i€)— continued, 

Xyill. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene LommeL 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Spectra in Chromo- lithography. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price s*. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schatzenberger. With 28 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Prof. Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. CroMrn 
Bvo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. By J. NormanLockyer. 
F.R.S. With six photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Crown Bvo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 6f . 6^. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Prof. 
R. H. Thurston, with numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6x. dd. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XXVI. The Human Species. 
By Prof. A. de Quatrefages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. 
With Applications to Art and Indus- 
try, by C5gden N. Rood. With 130 
original Illustrations. Crovm Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

XXyill. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. With eighty- 
two Illustrations. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued. 

Forthcoming Vdutms, 

VrcC W. KiNGDOK Clifford, M. A. 
The Fint Principks of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
dieinaticaL 

W. B. Carpenter, LL-D., F.R-S. 
The Fhyncal Geogn^hy of the Sea. 

Sr JoHif Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

ProC W. T. Thiseltow Dver, B. A., 
B. Sc. Fonn and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof A- C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R-S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris]|. Forms of Life and other 
Cosnucal Conditions. 

The Rev. A Secchi, D.J., late 
Director of the Observatory at Rome. 
The Stars. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal, of the Univer- 
sity ofErlangen. General Physiology 
of Muscles and Nerves. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. Psycho- 
metry. 

W. JuDD, F.R.S. The Laws of 
blcanic Action. 

Prof. F. N. Balfour. The Em- 
bryonic Phases of Animal Life. 

J. LuYS, Physician to the Hospice 
de la Salp^tri&re. The Brain and its 
Functions. With Illustrations. 

Dr.^ Carl^ Semper. Animals and 
their Conditions of Existence. 

Prof. WuRTZ. Atoms and the 
Atomic Theory. 

George J. Romanes, F.L.S. Ani- 
mal Intelligence. 

Alfred W. Bennett. A Hand- 
book of Cryptogamic Botany. 

"INS (Rev. Canon), 
lirdle Legend of Prato. 
nnm 8yo. Cloth, price w. 
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JENKINS (B.) and RAYMOND 
a.y. Esqs. 

A LrCgal Handbook for 
Architects, Bonders, and Bnfld- 
in^ Otvners. Second Edidcn Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M Jl. 

The Privilege of Peter and 
the Claims of the Roman Churdi 
confronted with the Scr iptur es, die 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 6d. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaoghan). 

Rahel : Her Life «<nd Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

Jeroveam's Wife and other 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, {nice 

JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 

of Exchange. Fourth Editicm. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VolumeXVII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

JOEL (L.). 
A Consurs Manual and 

Shipowner's and Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad . With Definitions of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
and^ Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
cipal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price izr. 

JOHNSTONE (C. P.), M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Oown 8vo., price ax. 6</, 
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JOYCE (P. W.}, LL.D., &c. 
Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, front Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 

Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
«idered. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 
Free Trade in Land. 

Edited by his Widow. With Preface 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

KENT (Carolo). 
Carona Catholica ad Petri 
successoris Pedes Oblata. De 
Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione EpijEfgramma. In Quin- 
quaginta Linguis. Fcap. 4to. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pampas. ^ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

KERNER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 
Flowers and theirUnbidden 

Quests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglb, M.A., M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, F. R. S. With Il- 
lustrations. Sq. 8vo. Cloth, price 9f. 

KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 
The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

KINAHAN(G. Henry),M.R.I.A., 
&c., of her Majesty^s Geological 
Survey. 

Manual of the Geology of 
Ireland. With 8 Plates, 26 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloured. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15*. 



KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A Poei 

Third Edition, with some Not* 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d, 

Aspromonte, and oth 

Poems. Second Edition. Fes 
8vo. Cloth, price 4J. td, 

KING (Edward). 
Echoes from the Orien 

With Miscellaneous Poems. Sm 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories 

his Life. Edited by his Wii 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits a 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, a 
a Facsimile of his Handwritii 
Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. Dei 
8vo. Cloth, price 36*. 

*^* Also a Cabinet Edition in 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price i 
All Saints' Day and oth 
Sermons. Second Edition. Cro' 
8vo. Cloth, "js. 6d. 

True Words for Bra^ 

Men: a Book for Soldiers'^ a 
Sailors' Libraries. Fifth Editi< 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 
Studies in Philosophy ai 
Literature. Large post 8vo. Clo 
price 7s. 6d. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. P^re). 
Life : Conferences deliver 
at Toulouse. A New and Chea] 
Edition. Crown8vo. Cloth, prices^. 

LAIRD-CLOWES (W.). 
Love's Rebellion : a Poei 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price js, 6d. 

LAMONT (Martha MacDonal 
The Gladiator : A Life unc 

the Roman Empire in the beginni 
of the Third Century. With f< 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Ex 
fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

LANG (A.). 
XXII Ballades in BI 

China. Elzevir. 8to. Parchmc 
price 3* . 6d. 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack 

Infantry. Translated by Colo 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8 
Cloth, price 2S. 6d, 
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I^EAN DER (Richard). 

PmitdStlC StOflCSa 

lated firom die Gennaa by Panfiaa 
B. GrantiOft, Widi £i^ fnD^age 
Waatxadcm by M. £. Fruer.Tytlcr. 
CrovB Svo. Clodi, price sr. 

I^BE (Ker. P. O.), D,CX. 
The Other Wofld; or, 
CBatftetKdtheSopematataL 9wdk. 
ABIevEditkn. OowhSYO. Oodi, 
firicei5«. 

LEE (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Crtrls. NewEditioD. With 
« FrootiiqMece. Crown 8vo. doCh, 
price 5«. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon). 
A Draft Code of Criminal 
L4i%ir and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

mth Four lUnstrations by Catherine 
F.Frere. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

LINDSAY(W. Lauder), lC.D.,5x. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32/. 

LLOYD (Francis) and Charles 
Tebbitt. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 

LOCKER (P.). 

London L^cs. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6r. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcap 
8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d. 

LOCKYER G* Norman), F.R.S. 
Studies in Spectrum Ana- 
lysis ; with six photographic illus- 
*^*>n% of Spectra, and numerotu 
ivings on wood. Second £di- 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
.^ XXIII. of The International 
fi6c Serie§. 



LOM M EL (Dr. E.>. 
The Nature of Ught : With 

aCcngi'Ju AoooQBt ofF liyMcalOptics. 
Second Kdmcw. With 188 Dfaistn- 
tions and a Table of Syec li a ia 
Chromo-lithogzatpliy. Third £di- 
tioo. Oovn Zvo. doth, pnoe sr. 
; Volume XVIIL of Tlie ~ 

tional Scientific 



LONSDALE (Margaret). 
I Sister Dora. A Biography, 

with Portrait a^iraved 00 sted by 
I C. £L Jecns, and one iDustratioii. 

TweUidi edition. Oown Sva Cloth, 

price 6r. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
j John Knox and the Chnrch 

of England: His Work inher Pulpit, 
and^ his fnflnence c^xn her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
doth, price 121. 

John Wiclif and his 

English Precursors, by CSerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the Cverman, with additional Notes. 
2 -vcAi. Demy 8vo. doth, price six. 

Love's Gamut and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo. doth, 
price 3r. 6d. 

LOWNDES (Henry). 
Poems and Translations. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

MAC CLINTOCK fL.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illnstrated. Square crown 
8vo., {Mice ax. 6d. 

MAC DONALD (G.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on SteeL Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Price 6r. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. doth, 
price dr. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Oown Svo. C^th,6r. 
MACKENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows. A Book 

for Boys. With Six Illnstraticms. 
Fourth Edition. Croni'n Svo. Cloth, 
price 3r. 6d, 

At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Oown Svo. dotbt 
price 5x. 
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MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 

Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting Punishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretation. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3«. 6^. 

MACNAUQHT (Rev. John). 
Ccena Domini: An Essay 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Ai)ostoIic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14J. 

MAONUSSON (Eirikr), M.A., 
and PALMER (E.H.), M.A. 

iohan Ludvig Runeberg's 
yrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5f. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., P.R.C.S.E. 

The Medical Guide for 
Anglo- Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Limp cloth, price 3^. td. 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. E.) 

Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 2j. ftd. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 
Third Series. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price xof . 6</. 

The Independence of the 

Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining tibe Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Cr. Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 

The True Story of the 

Vatican Council. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price sj. 

MAREY (E. J.). 

Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 1x7 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price sf. 

Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 
The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the " Alert " during the Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6j. 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 

the Author of " Christina North. * 
With Illustrations by E. H. Bell. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 3^.6^. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3^ . td, 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 
Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price sr. 

Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MEREDITH (Qeorge). 
TheEgoist.AComedyinNar- 
rative. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

\* Also a Cheaper Eklition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

The Ordeal of Richard Pe- 

verel . A History of Father and Son. 
In one vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

MERRITT (Henry). 
Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in eau~ 
forte, oy Anna Lea Merritt. Two 
vols. Large post Svo. Cloth, 25^. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 
Ballads. Square i6mo. Cloth, 
price 3X. td, 

MILLER (Edward). 

The History and Doctrines 

of Irvingiam ; or^ the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, a vols. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 251. 

The Church in Relation to 

the State. Crown Svo. Qoth, prico 
^s.(id, 
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MILNB (James). 
TsblcB of Exchange for the 

Convnsion cf SHrling MoiKr '"^ 
■--■■-- and Ceylo- '" 



Rata ftom 11. id. la u. 
Rop«. Second Editipn. 
a™. Oolh, pnce^sM. 


4V 

Demy 


MINCHIN (J- Q). 
Bulgaria since the 

Nates or 3 TDUiin theAu 
TB79. Small grown 8vo. 


War. 



ceji. 6^. 
HIVART (St. OeorEe), F.R.3. 
Contemporaty Evolution : 

An Essay on some «eent Sodal 



^"■ 



HOCXI.br (E.). 
A Grammar of the Baloo- 

che« Language, as it I5 spoken in 
Makran (Andenl Gediosia). in the 
Peisia-Aiabic and Roman divscleis. 
Fcap. 8to. Ooth. price 51. 



Ihe Questions of COmiDerdal Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions ; and 
witt Reviews of the Theories of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Pawcelt, 
&C. DemySvo. Cloth, price 1 Br. 

The Principles of a Time 

Policy : being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes be tweeo 
Employers and Employed in regard 
10 Tune and Wages, by a ample Pro- 
cess of Mercannle Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes ot LocU^-out. 
Reprinted from "The Economy of 
ConsDinption," with a Preface and 
Appendctcontaining Observations on 
some Reviews of that book, and a Re- 
criticism of the Theories of Ricardo 
and J. S. Mill on Rent, Value, and 
Cost of Ptoduclion. Demy Svo. 



Rust 



by Robina 
cloth, price . 



Mtinmouth: A Drama, of which 
the Outline is Historidal. Dedicated 

Small crown Svo, Cloth,'piee^' 

HORELLIJ. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 

*'"*"' '-' ' -iBuage. Bring a 

-ledfiom 



Ihe a 



1 of Geometry. Compiled 

;d by the Univerd^ of Paris 



and the _ 

tion. Fcap.flvo. aoth,piicej..6i/. 
HORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 

The Olympiatj and Pythian 

Odes of Pindar. A New Transla. 

tioB in Ei^lish Verse. Croim Bro. 

Cloth, price IJ. 6d. 
HORSE (E. S), Ph.D. 

First Book of Zoology. 

With nnmerous Illustrations. Cion 

UORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The Agamemnon of iEs- 
chylUB. Translated into EnElisli 
verse. With an Introducloiy E^y. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

HORTERRA (Felix). 
The Legend of Allandale, 
and other Poems. Small irown Svo. 
Cloth, price 61. 

NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 
From Russian, Servian, IMish and 

tiai^Crown^vo. Cloth, price s>. 
NEWMAN (j. H.), D.D. 
Characteristics from the 
Writings of. Beuig Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's pergonal approval. 
Third Edition. With Ponrait. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 61. 
%• A Ponrail of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 



NICHOLAS (Thoraal), Ph.D., 
P.O. 8. 

The Pedigree of the English 

Peocle: an Argument. Historical 
and Ecienlihcon the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
adminture in Brilunftom Ihe earliest 

incorporation o( the Celtic Aboii- 
gines. Fifth Edition.- Dem; B«o. 
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NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 
The Christ Child, and other 
Poemi. CrowD Svo. doth, prio 

The Rights of an Animal, 
Crown gvo. Qoth, price jj. 6rf. 
The Qospel according to 
the Hebrew! ■ lis Trapnenls trans- 
Utcd (Uid annolaled, wiih a critical 
Analysis oftheEKlcrnal and InEeToal 

Cloth, price 9J. Sd. 
NICOLS (Arthur), F.Q.S., 
P.R.C.S. 
Chapters from the Physical , 

History of the Earth. An Introduc- 
tion 10 Geology and Palxontolofry, 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, witii an Apptadii— Advice to 
Ihe Soldier. Fcap.Svo. Price 51.6* 



KORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 1 

Poems. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, price 61. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 

Oieaniiation, ic. By a Cavalry | 
Officer. WilhDLagtanis. DemyBvo. 

Nucea : Exercises on the I 
Syntax of the Public School 
Ijtlo Primer New Edition b 
Three Parts. Crown 8vD. Each 11. 

-.• The Three Pans can also be ' 
had bound logtlber in cloth, price jj. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte Q,). 

Light and Shade, z vols. 

Crown Svo. Cloih, lilt lops, price 



O'HACAN (John). 
The Song of Roland. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Large 
post Svo. Parchment antique, price 

0'UEARA(Kath]een). 
Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne; Mis Ufe and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 71. id. 

Oriental Sporting Magacine 
(The). 

of the £rst 5 Volumes, 



;??s 



;ioth, p 

OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 
Sanctorale Catholicum; or 

Book of Samls. Wilh-Noles, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical. and HistoricaL 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price iSi. 

Palace and Prison and Fair 

Geraldine. Two Trasedies, by the 
Aiuhor of "Cinevra "and the " Dnl« 
of Guise," Crown Svo. Clolh, 6j. 
PALORAVE (W. CifTord). 

Agha; Ac Eastern 
Third and Cheafer Edi- 



PALMER (ChBrles Walter). 
The Weed : a Poem. Small 
crown Bvo. Ooth, price 31. 

PANDURANQ HARI; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 



■y Preface by Sir 



H. Banle E. Frere, G.C.S.I, 



leph), I 



Crown Bvo 
PARKER (Joi 

The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price ivj, 
PARR (Cspt. H. t- 
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PARSLOB (Joseph). 
Our Railways : Sketches, 

Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Infonnation as to Fares, 
Rates, &c., and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Kefbrm. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 
The Renaissance of Art in 

France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 33/. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
Memoir by, and Two Portraits in 
eau fortey by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

Goethe's Paust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 6/. 

WiUiam Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 3 vols. Square post Svo. 
Cloth, price sSf. 

The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^5. td. 

PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story, 
a vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt tops, 
price Z3«. 

%* Also a Cheaper Edition in one 
vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price (a, 

PAYNE (John). 
Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5«. 
PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). 

Lectures on Education. 

Price td. 

II. Frdbel and the 'kindergarten 
syatem. Second Edition. 



PAYNE (Prof. J. T .)-coHtinued, 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls' 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
lastruction in Hamburgh, Beriin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes oS Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8va Qoth, price 
A*' 6d. 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Fronti^iece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of " Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth 
elegant, price 12s. 6d. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 
oftheKo-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price 31s. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 9^. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flyins. 
With 130 Illustrations. Second Ecu- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume VI L of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Quarterman*s Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 6t, 
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PFEIFFER iJ^mWy)— continued. 

Gerard's Monument, and 

other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. iStno, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 

PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforce : Faith 
— Service — Recompense. Three 
Sermons. W ith a Portrait of Bishop 
Wilberforce (after a Photograph by 
Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price \s. 6d. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers; 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 
£3 3*- 

POLLOCK (W. H.). 

Lectures on French Poets. 

Delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
&c. B]^ Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (»/« 
Mouravieff). Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6a. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscripturaf. 
Small crown Svo. Ooth, price 41. 6d, 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 
Currency and Banking. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Large 
post Svo. Qoth, price 12^. 



Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DeVere. Crown Svo. Cloth, price s*. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regiilar Soldier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

PULPITCOMMENTARY(The). 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 

Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlin- 
son, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, 
B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. 
F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., 
Rev. G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. 
C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. 

. S. Exell. Second Edition. One 

ol., price 12s. 6d. 
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Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjaubee. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

QUATREFAGES (Prof. A. de). 
The Human Species. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

Vol. XXVI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

RAVENSHAW Qohn Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited with consider- 
able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations and twenty-five 
fac-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth, 3^ 13;. 6d. 

READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 

An Essay. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Realities of the Future Life. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 
\».6d% 
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REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Girl Life. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. -Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price $5. 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a Preface hy 
R. W. Dale, M. A., of Birmingham. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2j. (id. 

Just Anyone, and other 

stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d, 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d, 

REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.). 
The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. A Verification bjr Free Use of 
Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 14J. 

Mystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of " The Supernatural 
in Nature." Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Conse<}uences. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price gs. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 

Robert Brown. Crown Svo. Price 



ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A.. of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. New 
and cheaper Edition. Crown Svo., 
price 3s. 6d. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's ** In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price zr. 

The Education of the 

Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
2j. td. 

Life and Letters. Edited by 

the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Cloth, 
price 1 2 J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in one vol. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The above Works can also be had 
half -bound in morocco. 

\* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson^ moimted for framing, can 
be had, pnce 2^. 6d, 

ROBINSON (A. Mary P.). 
A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

ROD WELL (Q. P.), F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 

Etna : a History of the 

Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
Svo. Cloth, price 9^ . 
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ROOD (Ogden N.). 
Modern Chromatics, with 
Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. With 130 Original Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
Vol. XXVII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price rs. 

ROSS (Alexander), D.D. 
Memoir of Alexander 

Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price loj. dd, 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price "^s. 6d. 

SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 
Godparents at Confirma- 
tion. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, limp, price zs. 

SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Joan Merryweather,and other 
Stories. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6j. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
A Story of the Sea. Crown Sva 
Cloth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : A 

Story of the Mine. Cr. Svo. Price 6*. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Sva Ooth, 
price 3^ . 6d. 

SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 
of Language. Two vols. , large post 
Svo. Cloth, price 25;. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 
The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Qoeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 9f . 



SCHELL (Maj. von)— conttnued. 
The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. HoUist. Demy Svo. Uoth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORF (Maj.-Oen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, xos. 6d. 

SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 
Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
Svo. Qoth, price js. 6d. 

SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 
The Doctrine of Descent 
and Danvinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price S£. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENBERQER(Prof.F.). 
Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOONES (W. Baptiste). 
Four Centuries of English 

Letters. A Selection of 350 Letters 
by 150 Writers from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. 
Edited and arranged by. Large 
crown Svo. Cloth, price gs. 

SCOTT (Leader). 
A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer beneath the Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, and 27 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, chiefly from 
Origimd Sketches. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 

Warnings. Illustrated. SecondEdi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3«. fit/. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illostra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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8BNIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

wilh Tiuaaii W. Senior, kom 1S33 to 
iSjo. EdiicdbyM. C-M. SimpioD. 
9 vM- Tjuse post fivo- ClcKh,pric« 3 if . 



Seven Autumn Leaves from 
FaiiylaDd. lOulntcd with Nina 
Etchmss. Sqiun crown Svo. Qoch, 



8HADWBI.I. (Hi].-aen.)> CB. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Cunpai^ of 1799 in 
Switierland. Being ■ Tnuulation 



by Geiwral H. DuJ 
I^gDoflheValteU 
Appeodu, Mapf, I 
REiiiiiIu.Deiny Bvi 



Clothj pr 



SHAKSPBARE (ChurleHj. 
Saint Paul at Athens : 
Spiritual Christianity In Relation to 
■ome Aipecis of Modem Thought. 
Nine SenDOni pitached at St. Sle- 
pben'i Church, Wesibourne Paik. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 



SHAW (Major WllkinioD). 
The Elements of Modern 
EngJlih tc 






WithTwenty- 
. Small crown 



ive Plates 

",• The Second Volume of " Mili- 
tary Handbooks for OiScen and 
NonHBininissioned Officers." Edited 
by LieuL-Col. C B. fitackenbun, 
R.A., A.A.G. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Story of 

Voulhful Liuei. 9 yoli. Crown Bro. 
tditimi IB one ni. Crown Svo. 61. 



SHELLEY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials bom 
Authentic Sourcea. With (now 
fijst piinted) an Essay on Chiistjao- 
ity by Percy Brashe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Thuij Edillon. Clown 
Sto. Clnth, price ^i, 

SHELLEY (Percy Bysihe}. 

Poems selected from. Dedi- 
cated to Lady Shelley. With Pre- 
&ce by Richard Gametl. Printed 
on hatid-made paper. With miniature 
frontispiece. £[2evir.8vo.,limp parch- 
ment antique. Priceti(..TeUum7f'6<'- 
BHERHAN (Qen. W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W- 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Qvil 
War. By Hinuelf. a vols. With 
Map. Demy 3vo Doth, price 341. 
Capyrigkl Ek£Ui)i Edition. 

8HILLITO(Rev.JoKph). 
Womanhood : 



ivileea. A Book 
Second Edition. 



SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), H.A. 
Principles of the Paitli in 

Relation to Siii. Toracs for 
Thought in Tlmei of iletreal. 



Church Tracts, or Studies 
Id Modem Pmblema. Byntioua 
Writers, ivoli. CrowaSn. doth, 
price 5r. each. 
8UITH (Edward), U.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 

Ruenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
A New Edition. Post Bra. 



System. 

doth.p 



ji.6d. 
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SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F. R. S. — continued^ 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6</. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Fifth Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s, 6d. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, price m . 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPEDDING Games). 
Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Political, and His- 
torical, not relatin^f to Bacon. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 6</. 

SPENCER (Herbert). 
The Study of Sociology. 

Eighth Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Volume V.^ of The International 
Scientific Series. 

STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
Lyrics and Idylls. With 

other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

STEPHENS (Archibald John), 
LL.D. 
The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Arg^u- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

STEVENS (William). 
The Truce of God, and other 

Poems. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. • 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 
An Inland Voyage. With 

Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price ji, 6d. 



STEVENSON (Robert Louis)- 
continued. 

Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes. With Frontispiece 
by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. CJloth, 
price 7*. 6d, 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 
Hymns for the Church and 

Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts :— I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Wor^p. 
—III. For Children. 
%* Published in various forms and 
prices t the latter ranging from Zd, 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on a^lication to 
the Publishers. 

STEWART(Prof. Balfour), M. A., 
LL.D., P.K.S. 

On the Conservation of 
Energy. Fifth Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 

Volume VI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

STORR (Francis), and TURNER 
Hawes). 
Canterbury Chimes ; or, 

Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations from the Elles- 
mere MS. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

STRETTON (Hesba). 
David Lloyd's Last Will. 
With Four Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo., price 2j. 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2j. 6d. 

Through a Needle's Eye : 
• a Story. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, price xM. 



» » 



Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

STUBBS (Lieut..Colonel P. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. CompUea from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. >^th numerous 
Maps and Illustrations, a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 3w. 
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STUMM (Lrieot. Hn£o), Gennaa 
Mifitary Attach^ to the Khivan Ex- 
pcdttioii. 

Rnssia's' advance East- 
ward. Based on die Official Roxxts 
o£ Tjanslated by Cape C £. H. 
' ViwcKifT. Widi Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6«. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, price zor. td. 

Pessimism : a History and 
a Critidsin. Demy 8vo. Price 14X. 

Sunnyland Stories. 

By die Author of " Annt Mary's Bran 
Pie." lUnstrated. SmallSva Clod^ 
price v* ^ 

Sweet Silvery Sasrin^^ of 
ShakMpeare. Crown 8to. Qoth 
gilt, price 71. dd. 

8YMB (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 

Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 

Children, by a Lady. With three 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 41. 6</. 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 
Ouienne. Notes of an Autumn 
Tour. Crown Svo. (Hoth, price 41. 6</. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Works Complete. Author's 

Edition, in 5 vols. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 6x. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.8.I., 

lA.K.l.A. 

A Noble (Jueen : a Romance 
of Indian History. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. Price 6f. 

Seeta. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 

the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 



TAYLOR (CoL Meadows), C.S.I., 
M.R.I .tk.—amtiMued. 

Ralph Darnell. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With Frootis- 
ptece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Qodi, 
price 6if. 

Tara: a Mahratta Tale. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Oodi, 
price 6c. 

TEBBITT (Charles) and Francis 
Lloyd. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Recon- 
struction of Asiatic Turkey. Small 
crown Svo. Qoth, price y. 6d. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. DemySva 
Qoth, price £-i \y. 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh binding, £i js, 6d, 

Author's Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post Svo. Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style : — 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 

English Idylls. Price 6s. ; Rox- 
burgh, js. 6d. 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lacretias, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, ys. 6d. 

Vol. III. The IdyUs of 

the King {(Com^UU). Price -js. 6d. ; 
Roxburgh, 9; . 

Vol. IV. The Princess, and 

Maud. Price 6f. ; Roxburgh, 7J. 6dl 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6s, ; 
Roxburgh, 71. 6d. 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7j.; 

Roxburgh, &r. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. 

Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo. 
Qoth, price M. 6a. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. Qool' 
plele in handsome Ornamental Case. 
33J. 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

13 vols. In neat case, 36^. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 4a«. 
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TENNYSON {AXfr^d)— continued. 

The Royal Edition. Com- 
plete in one vol. Qoth, i6s. Cloth 
extra, iZs. Roxburgh, half.inorocco, 
price 20s. 

The Guinea Edition. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., neatly bound and 
enclosed in box. Cloth, price 2 if. 
French morocco, price 31*. 6d. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in 12 
vols., pocket size. Price xs, each. 

The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in one vol., strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6s. Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 7^. 6d. Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price Zs, 6d, 

^'^ Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 

Original Editions : 

The Lover's Tale. (Now 

for the first time published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Poems. Small Svo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small Svo. Ooth, price 3«. 6d. 

The Princess. Small Svo. 
Cloth, price 35. 6d. 
Idylls of the King. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small Svo. Cloth, price 
4f . 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. 

Cloth, price 4r. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

New Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's Works. Super royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4r. 



TENNYSON CAlfred)-continued' 

Songs from Tennyson's 

Works.^ Super royal x6mo. Cloth 
extra, price 3;. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. x6mo. 
Cloth, price 3S, 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and 
other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. Folio. 
Half-bound morocco, cloth sid^, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Svo. Price zs. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. 
CIoUi limp, 2S. ; cloth extra, ^. 

*n* A superior edition, printed in 
red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth extra^ gilt leaves, price 5*. ; 
and in various calf and morocco 
bkidings. 

In Memoriam. A new Edi- 
tion, choicely printed on hand- 
made paper, with a Miniature Por- 
trait in eau forte by Le Rat, 
after a photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. Bound in limp parchment, 
antique, price 6j., vellum 7*. 6d. 

The Princess. A Medley. 

Choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, with a miniature frontispiece 
by H. M. Paget and a tail-piece in 
outline by Gordon Browne. Limp 
parchment, antique, price dr., 
vellum, price ^s. 

Songs Set to Music, by 

various Composers. Edited by W. 
G. Cusins. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to. Cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price 2ZJ., or in half- 
morocco, price 25;. 

THOMAS (Moy). 
A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 6d. 

THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call"). Svo. Cloth, price 7*. fi*'. 
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THOMSON G. Turnbull). 
Social Problems ; or, an In- 
quiry into the Law of Influences. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price xos, 6d, 

THRINQ (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
H3rmns and Sacred Lsrrics. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3;. 6d. 

THURSTON (Prof. R. H.). 
A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second 
£dition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 6d. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price sr . 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

TOLINGSBY (Frere). 
Elnora. An Indian Mjrtho- 
lo^pcal Poem. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lsrrics, and Trans- 
lations. Oown 8vo. Ooth, price 
^.6d. 

TWINING (Louisa). 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

TYNDALLaohn),LL.D.,F.R.S 

Forms of Water. A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. With 
Twenty-five Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 
Volume I. ^ of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and 

Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
SdcnttSc Series, 



VAUGHAN (H. Halford), some- 
time Regius Professor of Modern 
History in Oxford University. 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
gedies. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. Qoth, 
price 15^. 

VILLARI (Prof.). 
Niccolo Machiavelli and 

His Times. Translated hy Linda 
Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24^. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers 
of all Arms. Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price »r. 6d, 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 
The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful specimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price sr. 

yolume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown 8vo. Clotn 
extra, price 5^ . 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 
The Balance of Emotion 
and Intellect: An Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WALLER (Rev. C. B.) 
The Apocal3rpse, Reviewed 

under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the^ Unfolding A^es and the Resti- 
tution of all Thmgs. Demy 8vo« 
Cloth, price X2S, 

WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 
The Brook: A Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. (Hoth, price jf . 6d, 
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WALTERS (Sophia Lydia)— <:#«- 

tinned. 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. 

With Twenty-one Illustrations by 
Percival Skclton, R. P. Leitch, 
W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 
4to. Cloth, price 12s. 6a. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871. Compiled from 
Uie Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Clou, price 6s. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Unifonn with 
the above. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price gf. 

WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons. 32mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

WATSON (Williana). 
The Prince's Quest and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price s* . 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 
The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 

Svo. Cloth, price m. 

WEBSTER (Auorusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painting. With sixteen illustrations. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 
Spitzbergen — The Gate- 
v^ray to the Polynia ; or, A Voyj«e 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous Il- 
lustrations by Whymper and othftrs, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 



Wet Days, by a Farmer. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WBTMORE (W. SA 
Commercial Telegraphic 
Code. Secoad Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42J. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, prico is. 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second £dition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
The Life and Growth of 

Language. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5;. Copyright 
Edition. 

Volume XVI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6«. 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain £. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

WICKSTEED (P. H.). 
Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ss. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait, a vols. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 241. 

Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-Books of the Late Row- 
land Williams, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 64, 
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WILLIS (R.)> M.D. 

Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price z6s. 

William Harvey. A History 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithome. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14^. 

WILLOUQHBY(The Hoa. Mrs.). 
On the North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantl]^ hound. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pnce 71. 6d. 

V^^ILSON (H. SchatcX 
The Tower and Scaffold. 

A Miniature Monograph. Large 
fc^. 8vo. Price xs. 

Within Sound of the Sea. 

By the Author of "Blue Roses/' 
"Vera," &c. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. Ooth,gilt tops, price zaf. 
%* Also a cheaper edition in one 
Vol. with frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

WOINOVITS (Capt. I.). 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 71. 

V^^OLLSTONBCRAPT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. With a 

Preparatory Memoir by^ C. Kegan 
Paul, and two Portraits in eau forte 
by Ajina Lea Merritt. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price dr. 



WOOD (Major-GeneralJ.Creigh- 
ton). 

Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown Svo. Goth, price xs, 6d. 

WOODS Games Chapman). 
A Child of the People, 

and other poems. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price sj. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 6s. 

YOUMANS (ElixA A.X 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F. C. P., Author of 
'* Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &C. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

First Book of Botany. 
Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of (Children. With 300 En- 
^vixigs. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 
A Class Book of Chemistry, 
on the Basis of the New System. 
With aooIUustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

YOUNG (William). 
OottloD, etcetera. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

ZIMMERN (H.). 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six lUustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crewn Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 
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